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On a Larger Business 
FEDERAL: 


The modern merchant builds for tomorrow. 





Store space is enlarged—sales men and women are trained to more 
efficiency—office methods are systematized—customer service is im- 
proved—no item of business building value is overlooked. 


That is why the delivery service must be modernized to the minute. 


The J. G. Seeger & Sons Furniture Company of Buffalo, N. Y., de- 
cided to try trucks for delivery and purchased a 1!/,-ton FEDERAL. 


In one month this Federal made 107 trips, delivered home furnishings 
to 571 customers, a weight of 45,000 pounds, traveling over 960 miles. 


This was all done at a cost including the driver’s wages of $6.18 per day. 
This is reasonable, every-day performance for Federals. They can Z 


do as much for you. 


Write for Federal Traffic News 





The FEDERAL Motor Truck Company 


Detroit, Michigan 
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A service station view, showing work- . . 
man applying demountable tires to a A 150-ton hydraulic forcing 
dual track wheel, press for applying pressed-on 

solid truck tires in a Goodrich 
service station. 


GOODRICH 


TRUCK TIRE 
SERVICE POLICY | 
—The Service Division of our Truck Tire Department is the 


most efficient and highly specialized organization of its kind in 
the United States. 


—Its policy, from coast to coast, involves the following important factors: 


1. Ample Stocks—Your size always on 3. Intelligent workers—Men trained to use 
hand. their heads as well as their hands. 

2. Complete Shop Equipment — Hydrau- 4. Prompt and courteous treatment— Ap- 
lie presses, chain hoists, drill presses, pointments by ’phone. No delays. Prom- 
and other modern mechanical devices. ises kept. Satisfied customers. 


Test this policy at our nearest service station— 
whether branch, depot or special distributor 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO., Akron, Ohio 


Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automobile soy Service Stations and Branches in All Important 
Tires—‘‘Best in the Long Run’’ 


Trucking Centers 
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Doing Business in Districts 
Never Touched Before— 


“‘T have now been using Autocars ten months and in that time 
my business has broadened out into districts | never touched 
before,” says Mr. Rhodes, of the Rhodes Auto Express, 
3928 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago. “The first two cars I 
bought proved so good for all kinds of hauling that I ordered 
two more. | consider them the best investment | ever made— 
largely due to the thorough service and co-operation of The 
Autocar Company.’ 


Write for illustrated catalog and list of more than 
4000 concerns using Autocars in every line of business 


Chassis $1650 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY 


MOTOR DELIVERY CAR SPECIALISTS 
Established 1897 ARDMORE, Pa. 
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BETTER SERVICE 
FOR YOU 


Increased facilities for the handling 
of household goods, automobiles, 
machinery, etc. 
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MACH NERY 


Our new warehouse, 523-527 West 30th Street, New York 


Located on side tracks of the New York 
Central Lines and easy of access to any 
part of New York. 


Through car service from New York to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


Through car service from Chicago to 
Seattle, Spokane, Portland, Denver, Salt 
Lake, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


Mixed merchandise cars loaded for the 
Orient and Australasia via the Pacific 
sea board. 

Our service is designed to relieve the 


small shipper of every annoying detail 
of transportation. 


Our organization is always at your 
Service. ; 


Call us up when you want information. 


Trans Continental 
Freight Company 


Woolworth Building 
233 Broadway, New York 


General Office 


203 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Old South Bldg., Boston Alaska Building, Seattle 
Ellicott Square, Buffalo Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 
Union Trust Bidg., Cincinnati Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles 


Agencies in principal cities throughout the worid 
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ELLY GOODWILL is our most 

valuable asset and we carefully pre- 
serve its integrity. We consider it a 
matter of vital importance to us that the 
performance of your Kelly should 
enhance the Kelly reputation. The 
Kelly incorporates what has been 
proved to be the best in truck design, 
material and construction, and back of 
each and every truck stands a service 
organization that is as prompt, complete 
and efficient as any user could demand. 

The Complete Line 


Worm drive—1% and 21% tons. 
Chain drive—1 4, 24, 34, 4, 5 and 6 tons. 


‘Like Kelly Does’’ FREE 


A very useful monthly publication for all who 
operate trucks or are interested in the question. 
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i The Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck Company 
1111 Burt Street Springfield, Ohio 





The Titan of Commerce 
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We have a lot to be thankful for when November 30 
finds us partaking of the National Bird. ‘All over the 
country the household goods storage warehouses report 
a premium on space. The household goods warehouses 
were the “doubtful states.””. There was no doubt about 
the condition of business with the transferring and 
merchandise storage warehouse interests. Tremendous 
export and domestic trade has taken care of both. But 
we have more than good business to be thankful for. Be 
we Republicans or Democrats we must admit that the 
Wilson administration has put through some progressive 
domestic legislation and has handled many domestic 
situations in a highly satisfactory and progressive manner. 
And conditions generally in the United States are better 


than ever before. 
* * * 


Around Thanksgiving time the progressive business 
man begins to analyze the progress of the year just past 
and to lay plans to further that progress during the new 
year about to begin. In New York City a few moving 
pirates made extortionate prices during the recent busy 
season. An estimate for moving for $30 would become a 
price of $45 when the goods were actually on the van _ 
and in the hands of the pirates. The result was the 
introduction of an ordinance which would be a burden 
to responsible van owners. Because of the dishonesty 
of a few the many must suffer should this ordinance be 
A clause in the ordinance provides for the 
reporting of all removals. The public naturally swings 
from one extreme to the other. Exorbitant prices in 
such a business as moving means a swing eventually 


to public regulation and cheaper prices. 
* * * 


passed. 


When conditions become aggravated and prices are 
based not on cost and service but on all the traffic will 
bear, the long suffering public rises in wrath and makes 
things worse for everybody, those who do an honest 
business and those who don’t, alike. It is up to the men 
who are most likely to be injured by adverse legislation 
to see that conditions which might bring about such legis- 
lation are removed. 

* * * 

There are two factors that caused the crisis in New 
York City. The first was the dishonest mover and the 
second the periodical leasing of apartments, where all 


the leases expire on October 1. Both of these must be 
eliminated in some way or another. The first can be 
eliminated through organization, or where organization 
to 90 per cent. efficiency fails, through the passage of a 
reasonable ordinance requiring a license or a bond from 
each van owner. And the enforcement of this ordinance 
should be such that it would not be easy to get a license 
or a bond. The second can be done away with only 
through organization and co-operation with the real 
estate men, wall paperers, plumbers, etc. What applies 
to New York City in this case applies to other cities as— 
well. 
* * * 


In Baltimore the situation around the first of October 
is becoming worse every year, as apartment houses 
become more common. While the trouble is young in 
Baltimore it may be easier to cure it. The household 
goods moving and storage business in Baltimore is still 
in its infancy. The merchandise storage business is 
farther advanced and there are some fine merchandise 
warehouses in Baltimore. When store-door delivery was 
given up by the railroad lines entering Baltimore a few 
years ago, it left a peculiar situation in the freight trans- 
fer business. Baltimore is fourteenth in our series of 
articles on ‘“Transfer and Storage in American Cities.”’ 

* * * 


The New York Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
has been taking up the subject of the storage of house- 
hold goods in the basements of apartment houses. It 
has been found that every apartment house has free 
storage room in the basement in which the surplus goods 
of tenants may be piled, sometimes free of charge. This 
eats into the legitimate storage business, of course. A 
committee has been appointed to take this matter up 
with the city fire department to see if some ruling cannot 
be made to prevent the storage of this inflammable ma- 
terial in a building housing human beings in such large 
numbers. 

* * * 

In the article on ‘‘Preventing Damage to Shipments of 
Household Goods,’’ published in the October number 
of TRANSFER and STORAGE, it is recommended that barrel 
heads be covered with burlap secured under the top hoop. 
Grant Wayne of the West End Storage Warehouse, New 
York City, whose paper on packing household goods for 








charges for warehouse space. 
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storage and shipment was so gratefully received a year 
ago, says that barrels should be headed with board heads. 
If a barrel packed with china is covered with burlap 
some other barrel or box may be placed on top of it, 
resulting in damage to the china. 

* * * 

The American Warehousemen’s Association meets this 
year at Old Point Comfort, Va., on December 6, 7 and 8. 
One of the subjects to be taken up, and a problem that 
is of vital interest to all those engaged in the cartage of 
merchandise, the moving or storing of household goods 
and merchandise and the expressing of packages is that 
of the future of warehouse associations, brought out by 
C. A. Aspinwall of the Security Storage Co. of Washing- 
ton, D. C., at the annual meeting of the Illinois Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association last summer. There is 
need of a great organization embracing all these allied 
lines of business, and doubtless plans for perfecting such 
an organization will be laid at the American convention. 
There are other subjects of importance to come up at 
this meeting, but this one is truly of vital importance to 


the good of the industry. 
* * * 


On November 20 and 22, the Southern Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association will meet at Houston, Tex., 
to discuss the business conditions in the Southern Tier. 
The hospitality of Houston is known to many of us, 
and those who know it will be glad of an opportunity 
to experience it again, while those who don’t know it 
will not make a regretful error should they decide to 
combine business and pleasure and sample it. 


* * * 


Traffic associations, shippers and receivers generally 
are very much agitated over the effort of the railroads 
to assess increased demurrage charges. We don’t know 
the ration between ‘demurrage charges at present and 
It would be a pretty hard 
thing to arrive at, but it is safe to say that the receiver 
of freight sees a saving in letting his goods stay in the car 
sometimes until he is ready for them. There is a saving 
in cartage, of course, for if he had them carted to a ware- 


house he would have to pay double cartage. 
* * * 


Maybe it would help to relieve congestion if the carriers 
could unload the cars at the expiration of the free time, 
send the goods to a public warehouse and send the con- 
signee a bill for the transfer and the storage. Arrange- 
ments might even be made with a warehouse company 
for a road to take a certain amount of space for this 
freight, and thus make it unnecessary for the consignee 
to be charged for a full month’s storage when his goods 
were to remain but 2 or 3 days. 

* * * 

With paper as high as it is there is a big market for 
waste paper. Even old newspapers have been sold as 
high as sixty cents per 100 pounds. There might be a 
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good side line in this for the warehouseman in the small 
town who has space to spare. A paper baling machine 
can be purchased cheaply and waste paper picked up 
from local merchants and manufacturers. Then, having 
the space, the warehouseman can bale the paper and 
either hold it for a higher market or sell it immediately. 
Many merchants are already using paper baling machines 
but in some cases, where there is about one bale per month 
it is not thought worth while to bother with it. One bale 
a month from each of a large list of merchants runs into 
pretty good money. 
* * * 

Over in England there is a company called “‘Th? 
Return Journey Co.’”’ When an inter-city removal of 
household goods or freight by motor truck is made, 
the mover gets in touch with The Return Journey Co. 
and finds out whether he can get a load back. A load 
both ways means double money, or better than double 
money for the mover. The Return Journey Co. keeps 
in touch with the trucking companies of all towns that 
are closely situated. Thus, when a mover has a load 
of freight or household goods going to a nearby town he 
lists that load with The Return Journey Co. Then the 
first trucking company from that: city to come to the 
city in which that load is, calls the local office of The 
Return Journey Co., which also has that load listed. 
The trucking company is informed that they can get a 
load back by calling at a certain warehouse. Then, 
the trucking company that is to move the load makes 
arrangements with the company that has the load, 
agreeing to take it for half price. The company that has 
the load charges the customer full price. The Return 
Journey Co. collects a listing fee or a commission from 
the company for which it secured the load. There is 
room for a similar company in the United States, par- 
ticularly in the east. Or such an arrangement could be 
handled through local association affiliations in the 
several cities. 

* * * 

Another way of handling the labor problem is shown 
in the election returns from San Francisco. San Fran- 
cisco is very much of a closed shop town. An amendment 
to the city charter which would prevent the picketing 


of plants at which a strike existed was carried by 3,000 


majority. The prevention of picketing means practically 
the open shop as strikebreakers would be but little 
interfered with under such circumstances. 


* * * 


A decision by the Supreme Court of North Dakota 


is to the effect that a bill of lading or other receipt is not 
ordinarily essential to a complete delivery, but such 
instrument, when issued by an authorized agent of a 
carrier, is always competent evidence tending to prove 
that the property therein described was delivered to such 
carrier for shipment.—Knapp vs. Minneapolis, St. P. & 
S.S. M. Ry. Co., 159 N. W. Rep. 81. 
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New Associations at Lincoln, Neb. 


A small transfer and storagemen’s association has 
been organized at Lincoln, Neb., through the efforts of 
J. H. Loper of the Star Van & Storage Co. The members 
of the new organization are the Carter Transfer & 
Storage Co., the Star Van & Storage Co., the Globe 
Delivery Co. and the Sullivan & Shaberg Transfer Co. 
Mr. Loper is secretary and treasurer of the new associa- 
tion, which meets monthly. A new chairman is elected 
at each meeting. 

The elimination of bidding in household goods removals 
has been accomplished and the hourly basis substituted. 
The rate is $1.50 per hour for a van and two men, the 
time being reckoned from the leaving of the office to 
the return. For moving an upright piano on a separate 
wagon in a straight move, the charge is $2.50. The 
association has adopted the Central Warehousemen’s 
schedule on the storage of household goods and is work- 
ing on a schedule for freight hauling which has been done 
in the past at an extremely low price. 


American Warehousemen to Meet at 
Old Point Comfort 


The American Warehousemen’s Association will meet 
in annual convention at the Hotel Chamberlain at Old 
Point Comfort, Va., on December 6, 7 and 8, this year. 
Old Point Comfort, at which is located old Fortress 
Monroe, and in the waters adjacent to which ride the 
great battleships of the Atlantic fleet, is 30 minutes from 
Norfolk by trolley. It is possible for those arriving from 
the north and west via Washington to go down Chesa- 
peake Bay by steamer. Many of the members of the 
New York Furniture Warehousemen’s Association are 
going to Old Point by way of the Old Dominion Line, on 
a boat sailing from New York City at 3 P. M. on Tuesday, 
December 5. Doubtless many western delegates will 
come to New York and join the local party. In this way 
party rates can be secured. 

The Hotel Chamberlain is conducted on the American 
plan and has quoted rates as follows: 


Rooms without bath—one person....$ 5.00 per day 
Rooms without bath—two persons... 9.00 per day 
Rooms with bath —one person...... 6.00 per day 
Rooms with bath —two persons..... 11.00 per day 
Hotel accommodations are reported tobe ample. There 
is another hotel at Old Point, the Sherwood Inn, which 
has quoted rates as follows: 
Room without bath......... $2.50 to $3.00 per day 
a ore rrs ee rere $3.50 per day 


Hotel accommodations may be secured upon direct 
application to the Chamberlain or Sherwood Inn or 
upon application to either the secretary of the associa- 
tion, C. L. Criss of the Union Storage Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., or Arthur P. Jones of the Security Storage & Safe 
Deposit Co., Norfolk, Va. 
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The local entertainment committee, with Mr. Jones 
at the head, has perfected a program of entertainment 
which includes. sight-seeing trips to the shipyard at 
Newport News and the Curtis Aviation School with an 
inspection of Fortress Monroe with a military drill, a 
visit to the Hampton Normal School at Hampton, Va., 
and a trip to Cape Henry for an oyster roast. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the Curtis Aviation School 
at Newport News for special trips by aeroplane for 
members or guests attending the convention, at the 
following rates: 


Norfolk and return. ..$ 35 Philadelphia........$ 750 
Jamestown.......... 50 Atlantic City....... 800 
Richmond........... 200 Asbury Park........ 1,000 
Washington......... 500 New York.......... 1,250 


In general the program of the convention will follow 
the arrangement of preceding years, viz:—the first day, 
general meeting of all sections; second day, meeting of 
the Household Goods Section and the Cold Storage 
Section; third day, general meeting all sections. 

An exhibition of warehouse receipts and other forms 
has been asked for by the committee on General Mer- 
chandise, and such as may be received in time will be 
displayed at the convention. These will be arranged so as 
to permit most readily the inspection of forms used for 
any particular purpose. 

The interest taken in warehouse receipts particularly 
and the number of inquiries upon this subject and re- 
quests for samples, etc., during the past year has ex- 
ceeded that of any previous year,—in fact of several years 
combined. Several of the laws enacted by Congress 
within the last few years have been responsible for or 
at least contributed largely to the interest in warehouse 
receipts and in standardizing them. 

As to warehousing records, certainty has always been 


~ demanded in their keeping and carelessness in this respect 


is apt to prove expénsive to the warehouseman; and 
certainty coupled with simplicity and economy is just 
what we are all seeking. To find this combination is 
made more difficult by the varying character of the 
business and the articles handled in different localities; 
therefore, while it ought to be possible to secure a reason- 
able degree of uniformity in warehouse receipts because 
all the leading commercial states are now working under 
the Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act, a greater diversity 
might properly be expected in record keeping and 
accounting forms. 


Higher Charges for Moving Vans 


Explaining that furniture transportation is costing 
them one-third more than it did a year ago, Newark, 
N. J., storage warehousemen have increased rates for 
moving household goods from one to two dollars. Where 
it cost $6.00 a van load to move furniture last season it 
is now costing from $7.00 to $8.00. A further increase 
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to $10 a van load by winter will be general, it is said. 
The latter figure is an increase of 100 per cent. over the 
rate 2 years ago. The New Jersey Warehousemen’s 
Association, which meets at the New Auditorium in 
Newark, has practically gone on record in favor of the 
increased rates as being the only course open to its mem- 
bers to make up for their losses caused by existing con- 
ditions. 

The trouble they trace directly to the European war 
and the shortage of labor caused by the employing of 
many of the workmen in munition and other factories. 
Like practically all other lines of business, the storage 
men were hard hit by the labor question. Many of the 
helpers left for better paying positions in the munition 
plants, and the few remaining asked for increased pay. 
This was not forthcoming at first, but they later enforced 
their demands by refusing to work, so that the storage 
and moving men have now granted their requests. 


Dock Strike Took Warehouse Labor 


The average mover formerly received from $1.50 to 
$2.00 per day. They now receive a minimum wage of 
$2.50. Early this year in the big dock strike in New 
York several concerns in that city sent representatives 
to Newark, who obtained some 600 moving men from 
local concerns as strikebreakers, paying them $4.50 
a day and their transportation to and from New York. 
This temporary employment lasted for about a month, 
and when the men‘returned to their old jobs they im- 
mediately asked for increased wages. 

Big concerns like the Knickerbocker Storage Ware- 
house Co., Job De Camp and the Model Storage Ware- 
house of Newark, and J. Dietrich, Inc., of East Orange, 
put the new schedule of rates into effect and are notifying 
their patrons of the additional increase proposed. 

October is the big moving month of the year. More 
business is done during the last of September and during 
October than in the spring. This is explained by the 
fact that almost all apartment houses are now leased 
from October 1 instead of May 1 as formerly. Most of 
the moving business comes from these apartment house 
patrons who average from 1 to 2 years at a single place. 
New Jersey has followed New York in changing the 
leasing date. 


Would Charge by Hour 


Many local storage and warehousemen believe that 
the best solution to the moving problem would be in 
charging by the hour. Such a law went into effect in 
New York about a year ago and has found much favor 
with those in that business in that state. The New Jersey 
association has considered the matter and intends to 
take it up in the near future with a view to securing 
legislation for that end. 

The increase in the cost of moving is but another item 
in the boosting of prices and blaming it on the war abroad. 
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Not only has the cost of furniture moving been advanced, 
but likewise the rates of storage. 
now charging from $4.50 to $5.00 a month for a van load 
in fireproof rooms and from $3.50 to $4.00 for non- 


Local storage men are 


fireproof quarters for the same quantity and _ period. 
This is an increase of fifty cents over the old rates. 
The new storage rates went into effect about a year ago. 


Some Causes of Increase 


‘This is going to be a busy fall season and we are 
confronted by a shortage of good men,’’ remarked 
William L. Decker, vice-president and general manager 
of the Knickerbocker Co. 

The spring business has no comparison with that of 
the fall. This moving rate increase, which is general 
among the big firms in this city and throughout the 
state, is due to numerous reasons. Then, of course, 
there are many weeks during the year when the men, 
horses and equipment are idle. They have to be 
maintained, wages paid, horses cared for and fed and 
the organizations kept together. 

‘‘Apartment houses are springing up like magic. 
Sometimes our men have to climb three and four flights 
of stairs with a single piece of furniture. That consumes 
much time. The stairs in new apartment houses are 
often very narrow, and it is with difficulty sometimes 
I have known times when it 
took a half hour and more to move one article around a 
corner in a pair of narrow stairs.”’ 

Regarding piano moving, he said that the general . 


that the moving is done. 


rate for one hoist, short-distance transportation, is from 
$6.00 to $7.00 for each instrument, or $8.00 to $9.00 
for a double hoist. No increase is contemplated in this 


branch of the business. 
Big Question is Labor 
‘Everybody in our line of business has been up against 


it for the last 3 months,”’ he continued. 
possible to get enough out of our work to pay the help. 


“Tt is almost im- 


The men have not only made their demands, but en- 
forced them by refusing to work, putting many concerns 
in a hole on the days most busy. Because of changed 
labor conditions, even with the increase, they want to 
do about a quarter less work and often walk out on us 
during a job. Formerly a day’s work for a van and four 
men was from four to five van loads, but now the men 
complain if they do three or four. 

“Tt is for these reasons that we have been compelled 
to raise our prices in order to meet the situation, yet the 
public cannot understand why we are asking so much 
more than we did before for the same class of work. It 
is only fair that the facts in the case be considered before 


complaint is made.’’—Newark (N. J.) Call. 
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Transfer and Storage in American 
Cities — Baltimore 


On the seventh of February, 1904, a tremendous 
catastrophe struck the city of Baltimore in the form of 
a fire which destroyed buildings in the downtown section 
and along the waterfront covering 150 acres of ground 
and which did damage amounting to $15,000,000 or 
more. Within a year after this fire 225 places of business 
had been occupied again and 170 more were building. 
Five million dollars had been appropriated for municipal 
docks on the waterfront, and the entire life of the city 
had been changed. 

Baltimore had awakened. When the fire broke out, 
while it was still raging and for a year afterwards it 
was a great catastrophe. Now the people of Baltimore 
see in it a great blessing to the city, a blessing so well 
disguised that its full value to the community is not yet 
appreciated. New life and spirit were set going in the 
city by the fire. The process of reconstruction brought 
with it a process of reform. It is easy to see the defects 
in existing situations in cities, but such defects can be 
removed only through the destruction of buildings, and 
the consequent loss of money, time and business. 

The eyes of the people of Baltimore were opened by 
the great fire. It was seen that their city was poorly 
paved, had narrow streets, was not sanitary, had no 
thoroughfares for the flow of great traffic and was but 


poorly equipped with facilities for taking care of the 


commerce that the natural advantages of Baltimore 
bring to the city. The city of Baltimore was not com- 
mercial before the fire, not in the degree that other 
American cities are. Previous to the fire Baltimore 
was a quiet city of homes. The city had, and still has, 
an aristocratic Old World air about it, which is emphasized 
by its monuments, quiet little squares and attractive 
little shops, such as those along Charles street. 

The fire could not rob Baltimore of its aristocracy, but 
it could and did enliven Baltimore. In the burned over 
area, new and finer buildings were built, streets were laid 
out anew, and one great thoroughfare, which is built 
over what was formerly a great open sewer, gives Balti- 
more a main traffic artery that is almost unequaled in 
American cities. Within a short time after the fire 
an entirely new sewer system had taken the place of the 
old drainage facilities of the city. Within the last 5 
years over $5,000,000 has been spent in the city in tearing 
up the old cobblestone pavements and laying new 
pavements of asphalt, granite block, bithulithic and wood 
block. 

Baltimore is still a city of homes, but many apartment 
houses are going up, and the city is getting away from 
the old two-story and three-story houses so common 
heretofore in Philadelphia and Baltimore. Another 
blessing for Baltimore is the European war. The business 


of the port has increased tremendously and where 
seaport commerce is there comes domestic commerce 
as well, as is evidenced in New York City. New York 
City should not be the center of the publishing business 
of the United States. Chicago or Kansas City should 
be the center, naturally. But New York City is the cen- 
ter of so much that it automatically becomes the center 
of the publishing business. 

So it is with Baltimore. The city has not, until late 
years, been a manufacturing center. Statistics show 
that in 1900 the city was eighth among the manu- 
facturing cities of the United States. In 1905 one other 
city had passed Baltimore. The tremendous growth of 
Cleveland and Detroit as manufacturing cities during 
this period may tend to show that Baltimore was 
pretty well holding its own. But since the war broke 
out new industries in increasing numbers have been 
attracted to Baltimore, and the prospect is that Balti- 
more will continue to grow as a manufacturing center. 
Its proximity to coal lands and its great harbor offer 
every attraction to the American manufacturer. Balti- 
more ranked fourth among the Atlantic ports in the 
amount of exports in 1908. It is safe to say that this 
rank is still held and possibly bettered. 
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Fireproof Building of the Security Storage & Trust Co. at 
Baltimore. The flower garden does not belong to the building. 
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One of the merchandise storage houses of the Baltimore Fidelity 
Transfer & Warehouse Co. 


The city lies on slightly rolling ground, which in some 
places rises to steep hills. The streets are not wide and 
are rather crooked like those of Boston, in some districts. 
The street conditions are fair and are being improved by 
gangs of laborers working night and day. In 1910 the 
population had increased by a good 10 per cent over 
that given in the census of 1900. Baltimore is but forty 
miles from Washington, ninety miles from Philadelphia 
and 184 miles from New York City. The advantages of 
the proximity of these centers about equals the dis- 
advantages. 

Baltimore’s household goods moving and _ storage 
business is like that of many other cities—still in its 
infancy. The industry has had wonderful impetus during 
the past few years. There are several fireproof buildings 
in Baltimore, in which respect it is much better off than 
its neighbor Philadelphia. Chief among the fireproof 
structures are those of the Security Storage & Trust Co. 
and of the Kaufman Fireproof Storage Warehouses. 
The Monumental Storage & Carpet Cleaning Co. has 
a small fireproof building recently erected and the 
Baltimore Moving & Storage Co. has another. However, 
even the fireproof buildings of Baltimore could be im- 
proved. 

All of the buildings of the city as far as those devoted 
to the storage of household goods are concerned seem to 
have ceilings that are too high. In some of them double 
rooms are the rule. These double rooms are effected by 
a platform set at half the height of the space between the 
ceiling and the floor. Building requirements are strict in 
Baltimore, probably due to the fire, and insurance rates 
are high, very likely for the same reason. 

As far as storage buildings are concerned Baltimore has 
much to look forward to in future household goods ware- 
houses. Every warehouse in Baltimore now is full to 
overflowing but there is room for no more non-fireproof 
warehouses. The impetus that the household goods 
storage business has had in the last few years in Balti- 
more has brought in a lot of the smaller, irresponsible 
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concerns whose operations injure the public and the 
better class of warehousemen alike. These concerns 
store in stables, old barns, houses, or anywhere they can 
find space. 

Baltimore is fortunate in having a small, but efficient, 
furniture warehousemen’s association. This right little, 
tight little organization is working slowly but surely for 
better conditions in Baltimore. The association holds a 
meeting once a year around a banquet table, and to 
this meeting guests come from New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington and other nearby points. The railroad and 
steamship men of Baltimore are invited and usually 
attend with a full quota. One or two of the local storage 
men from Baltimore who are not members of the associa- 
tion are asked to come to this meeting as the association’s 
guests. 

They thus become acquainted with the good work of 
the association and are later asked to join. But the 
organization is careful. It believes in extending no 
encouragement to the irresponsible, unreliable operator 
and there are some concerns in Baltimore that will 
never be asked to join the Baltimore Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association unless they reform. 

Unlike most other centers, the merchandise storage 
business in Baltimore is far ahead of the household goods 
storage business for the modernity of its buildings. 
Perhaps this is due to the fact that the merchandise 
warehouses of Baltimore are practically all railroad 
controlled. Most of them act as freight stations for their 
respective railroads as well as warehouses. 

There are several large merchandise warehouse com- 
panies having fireproof buildings in Baltimore. One of 
the best is the main warehouse and less than carload 
freight station of the Western Maryland Railroad, the 
Baltimore Fidelity Warehouse Co. The Terminal Ware- 
house Co. performs the same service for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The B. & O. also delivers its less than car- 
load freight over a platform which is topped by ware- 
house floors. 











Baltimore is a Packardized city. This vehicle is used in intercity 
and suburban hauling of freight. 
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The Baltimore Fidelity Warehouse Co. building known 
as the Fidelity station enjoys what is doubtless the 
lowest insurance rate in Baltimore. The rate is fifteen 
cents on the contents and ten cents on the building. A 
sprinkler system is installed in the building. There are 
two spiral chutes in the building but these are not used 
to any extent as they are not large enough. According to 
the warehouse management, lowerators are better and 
far more efficient. 

Baltimore is a great distributing center for the sur- 
rounding country. It has been shown that the mer- 
chandise storage business of Washington amounts to 
but little owing to the competition with the firms of 
Baltimore. The future of the merchandise storage 
business in Baltimore is good. The city’s importance 
as a port of entry and export is increasing daily; the city 
is growing in a manufacturing way and the country 
back of Baltimore and around it will demand increased 
warehouse facilities. 

Up to a few years ago the railroads entering Baltimore 
gave store-door delivery. That is, they absorbed the 
cartage rate with their freight rate. When this service 
was discontinued in Washington the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ordered it discontinued in Baltimore 
as well. The stopping of store-door delivery suddenly 
left the transfer companies in a peculiar situation. The 
largest company in Baltimore was the Baltimore Transfer 
Co. which operated and still operates over a hundred 
head of horses. Overnight this company gathered in the 
cream of the business that was to be had, so that the 
Baltimore Transfer Co. remains the city’s largest and 
most important transfer company. 

When store-door delivery was in effect the Baltimore 
Transfer Co. was the authorized cartage agent for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. The Blue Line Transfer Co. 
performed the same service for the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, and the Central Transfer Co. was officially 
recognized by the Western Maryland Railroad and the 
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A Packard van used by the Security Company, showing 
Sewell cushion wheels in front. 





Fireproof buildings of the Kaufman Fireproof Storage 
Warehouses at Baltimore. 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co., which runs 
coastwise steamers out of Baltimore and other Atlantic 
ports. The Central Transfer Co. is still authorized de- 
livery or cartage agent for the Merchants & Miners 
company. 

The size of the Baltimore Transfer Co., and the fact 
that it has the biggest business to and from the lines 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and also has the transfer 
or re-consignment freight of the Pennsylvania, permits 
it to keep its own force of men on the station platforms 
of the Pennsylvania system to sort and load freight. 
The Baltimore Transfer Co. thus experiences no delays 
at freight terminals, and in fact, it is said that there is 
but little delay at any of the freight stations of Balti- 
more. Of course, Baltimore has not the bulk of cartage 
freight that other cities have. Most of the less than car- 
load freight coming into Baltimore goes out of the city 
over side tracks from manufacturers’ plants in carload 
lots. 

There is no organization in the transfer business in 
Baltimore. It is said that at one time an organization 
was started there and an attempt made to raise rates. 
One of the members, coming in in good faith, upon learn- 
ing the details regarding the proposed increase went 
out among the merchants, told them that it was intended 
to increase the rates for transfer, and that he would not 
raise his rates. With this attempt he succeeded in secur- 
ing a good bit of business and also in putting the damper 
on the attempted organization. The result is that rates 
in Baltimore are governed by competition and by the 
nature and bulk of the commodity. A minimum of 
fifteen cents on some commodities and of twenty-five 
cents on others applies in Baltimore and the rate on 
carload freight varies from three to five cents according 
to the commodity, the length of the haul and other 
conditions. The bigger firms get $6.00 per day for a team 
and driver rented on the daily basis. 
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Wages are cheap in Baltimore and a great deal of 
difficulty exists in getting white drivers. Most of the 
drivers are colored, and are not organized. Wages vary 
from $9.00 to $11 per week, single wagon drivers getting 
$9.00. In the moving and storage business colored 
drivers and helpers get $10 and $9.00 per week respec- 
White chauffeurs on motor trucks get from $15 
No organization exists among the 


tively. 
to $18 per week. 
drivers or helpers in any of these lines of work. 

Rates are very stable among the large moving and 
storage companies in Baltimore. All apartment house 
and office building moving is on the hourly basis at 
$1.50 per hour for a van and two men and fifty cents per 
hour for each additional man. In passing it might be 
remarked that the number of apartment houses has in- 
creased to such an extent and their leases expire so un- 
iformly on October 1, that it is difficult to get the equip- 
ment to handle Baltimore’s busy moving season. For a 
motor van on the hourly basis $5.00 an hour is charged, 
a motor van being twice the size of a horse van. In 
moving from house to house the minimum rate is $4.00 
with a charge of fifty cents for each floor above the first. 
The cubic foot capacity of the van is 475. Household 
goods removals within a mile radius of the warehouse 
by motor truck are $10 per load. Beyond that every- 
thing is contract or based on the mileage rate of $1.00 
per mile. There is a great deal of household goods 
moving by motor truck between Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, which is forty miles away over a good road. 

For a piano in the load of household moving, from 
the first floor to the first floor a minimum charge of 
$1.00 is made. Grand pianos are $2.50. One hoist is 
$3.00 and two hoists may be either $4.00 or $5.00. 
In moving household goods to and from the warehouse 
the charge is $4.00 per load, recently raised from $3.50. 

In all shipping jobs, that is where the goods are going 
out of town, both moving and packing are on the contract 
basis and it is here that the biggest competition creeps in. 
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Graham’s Storage Warehouse Co. also is a Packard user. The 
building shown on the panel is Baltimore’s oldest warehouse. 








Another Packard used by Kaufman. Note the side door for load- 
ing and unloading in alleys and congested districts. 


Practically every other city of the country charges for 
packing on the basis of the time and material used. 
Not so with Baltimore. It is all on the estimated con- 
tract basis. 

In household goods storage the rates are very well 
maintained also. But this applies only to the larger and 
older companies. Among the forty odd storers of house- 
hold furniture in Baltimore may be found rates for stor- 
age of $1.00 per load, this load being a single-horse load. 
And this is another unusual feature of Baltimore. Single- 
horse wagons, half the size of the two-and three-horse 
vans, are very common. These single wagons are covered 
vehicles, some of them being paneled after the style of 
regular vans. But the larger and higher class firms get 
$3.00 per month for a van load of goods in a fireproof 
warehouse, some going as high as $3.50 per load; that 
is in private room. In open storage the rate is about 
50 cents lower than the private room rate. A few of the 
larger companies store only packed goods in open stor- 
age. In non-fireproof storage houses the room rate is 
about 50 cents lower than the room rate in a fireproof 
building, and the open storage rate about 50 cents lower 
than that again. It is to be expected that within the 
next year or two Baltimore household goods storage 
warehouses will find it necessary to raise their rates. 
The present rate of $3.50 for a 475-foot van in a fireproof 
room is hardly enough. 

The freight transfer companies of Baltimore use a 
wagon that is sort of a combination of the New York 
wagon with the slope at the tailgate and the Washington 
wagons with the quarter panels and the winged sides, 
with a permanent canopy top. The Baltimore Transfer 
Co. has evolved for its own uses wagons similar to those 
of practically every city in the country without knowing 
that such types of wagons existed in other centers. 
These wagons are designed for conveying special com- 
modities of light weight, great bulk, etc., and it is strange 
that the types brought out as being of greatest service- 
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ability for a particular commodity should be representa- 
tive of the certain wagon most common in some other 
city. 

Motor trucks are popular in Baltimore. The Packard 
truck is the most common make in the transfer and 
storage business, with the Federal and Kelly also coming 
infor a share of the glory. In the household goods moving 
and storage field the motor truck will eventually sup- 
plant the horse altogether, according to some of the 
representatives of the industry in Baltimore. The 
electric truck has not made an inroad into the moving 
and storage business in Baltimore yet, nor into the 
transfer business. There are a few of them in use in 
other lines of business in the city, however. At one time 
the Union Transfer Co., which carries on most of the 
baggage transfer work in Baltimore, used electrics, but 
at that time the exceptionally rough cobblestone blocks 
were too much for them. ‘The street conditions, long 
hauls and hill, a combination hard to beat, caused a 
reversion to gasoline vehicles. But there is room for 
many electrics in Baltimore. 


In the moving and storage field the public demand for 
motor vehicles for moving is steadily growing in Balti- 
more. On a $4.00 moving job the customer will some- 
times call up the office after the van has pulled up before 
her door, saying that she understood that it was to be 
a motor van. The Kaufman Fireproof Storage Ware- 
houses still have the first motor van used in Baltimore, 
and what they believe to be one of the first motor vans 
used in the United States. It was purchased from the 
Packard Motor Car Co. in 1909 and is still rendering 
good service. It is a three-ton vehicle. At present the 
Kaufman company has three of these vans. 

Probably the largest motorized equipment among the 
warehouses in Baltimore is that of the Baltimore Storage 
& Moving Co. This company will be completely motor- 
-ized shortly with a rolling stock of two Packard three- 
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Typical Baltimore freight wagon as used by the Pennsylvania 


Transfer Co. Note slope to tailgate. 








Moving equipment of Jarboe Bros., showing two KisselKar trucks, 
and a corner of the building. 


tonners, two Reo two-tonners and two Dearborn re- 
formed Fords of one-ton capacity. The two-ton Reos 
replace orie three-horse van each, and the one-ton Fords 
replace each a single covered wagon. The Monumental 
Storage & Carpet Cleaning Co. has three motor vehicles. 
One is an Autocar of a ton and half capacity, and the 
others are Packards of two and three-ton capacity re- 
spectively. 

Graham's Storage Warehouse Co., which has the oldest 
building devoted to household storage in Baltimore, a 
slow-burning sprinkled building built 32 years ago, has 
two Packards of two and three-ton capacity. The Se- 
curity Storage & Trust Co. is also a Packard user, the 
front wheels of one of its trucks being fitted with Sewell 
cushion wheels. The Lexington Storage Warehouses are 
Federal users, having.a new worm-drive Federal car of 
a ton and a half capacity. Practically all of the motor 
vans of large size used in Baltimore are fitted with side 
doors on the curb side for convenience in loading and 
unloading in alleys, which are as plentiful in Baltimore 
as in Philadelphia. 


Another Baltimore moving and storage company that 
will soon be completely motorized is Jarboe Bros. This 
firm, which has one of the neatest appearing buildings 
in the city, already has two KisselKar moving vans, one 
of two-ton and the other of two and a half ton capacity. 
At the present time the company has two horse-drawn 
wagons of the typical Baltimore style. A stable fire 
recently destroyed all of the horses used by Jarboe Bros., 
however, and the stable is being replaced with a modern 
fireproof garage which will house the two KisselKars and 
two one-ton trucks, displacing the horse wagons entirely. 

Probably the largest truck user among the strictly 
transfer companies in Baltimore is the Briddell Transfer 
Co., which has eight motor trucks and uses eighty head 
of horses. This company caters but little to the shipping 
trade, making its specialty the distribution of big ship- 
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Note the cab, 
The panel shows 
the non-fireproof warehouse. 


A Packard van used by the Monumental Storage Co. 
which is common in Baltimore. 


ments to outlying points and rigging and erecting. Of 
these eight motor trucks, six are Packards of two to four- 
ton capacity. Hidey’s Express Co., another firm which 
caters to long distance work, but to express business 
mostly, is a large user of trucks, having four Federals, of 
which three are of the ton and a half capacity and the 
fourth of the two-ton size. 

The use of motor trucks among the transfer companies 
that carry on the shipment of goods through the freight 
stations in Baltimore is limited, owing to the short hauls 
and to the time spent in loading and unloading. How- 
ever, the Central Transfer Co. finds use fora Kelly truck 
of four-ton capacity and the Baltimore Sransfer Co. uses 
a Packard three-tonner. 

The Union Transfer Co., a part of the Philadelphia 
and Washington organization of the same name, uses 
two motor trucks in baggage distribution and collection. 
One of these is a Garford truck of one-ton size and the 
other is a 1,500-pound carrying White. These trucks are 
used on the long hauls, covering a radius of six miles 
from the union passenger station. Some of the runs will 
total twenty-eight miles. Before gas cars came in ten 
horses and two wagons were covering these routes, but 
not with the efficiency that the motor vehicles cover 
them. In summer six horses were used over the hilly 
route with one wagon, and in winter four horses. 

The single wagons used by the Union Transfer Co. 
are similar to those of the same company in Philadelphia 
and Washington. They are small, single-horse, covered 
wagons with winged sides. The baggage distribution 
and collection in Baltimore is all from the railroad sta- 
tions as central points. There are no substations. The 
charges are based on the zone system, there being a 
minimum of 25 cents to hotels in the downtown districts. 
The general delivery rate is 35 cents, and from this the 
rate goes to a maximum of 75 cents on a single piece. 
There is considerable competition from among corner 
men, but the Union company of course has the privileges 
at the railroad stations, which gives it practically all the 
inbound baggage. 
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When the Rent Comes Around 


A question of vital interest to warehousemen as the 
end of the year approaches is whether or not and how 
they have been able to overcome the greatly increased 
expense of conducting business which has prevailed dur- 
ing 1916. The commonest warehouse labor, not so long 
ago available at rates of less than $2.00 per day, is now 
hard to get at $2.50 to $3.00 per day, and the higher 
grades of labor at proportionate increases. Drivers and 
chauffeurs have been increased in almost the same degree, 
and all these under requirements as to hours, helpers, 
etc., making for a lessened turnover in work. 


At the same time the costs of supplies, repairs, taxes, 
etc., have all increased greatly, and it will doubtless be 
some time before any readjustment of these conditions 
to a basis more favorable to warehousemen will come 
about. The compensation of clerical help has probably 
been increased less than any other class, and is hardest 
hit by the prevailing scale of living costs. 

The warehouseman usually makes rates for a certain 
season or term, and frequently cannot advance them in 
proportion to his costs; on that account as well as the 
fact that quite often a request for readjustment of rates 
for storage or service is met by a withdrawal of business— 
usually to some house willing to ‘“‘take a chance on any- 
thing once.’’ It is plain that the warehousemen must, 
if they desire to remain in the business, find some quick 
and effective way to pass on the increased cost. 

To accomplish this is largely a matter of education— 
both of the warehouseman and the owner of the goods 
handled. The owner who has received satisfactory ser- 
vice will usually adjust to an increased scale if shown 
that it is necessary and he can protect himself on it, but 
these things cannot be done in a day. It is a matter 
requiring time and a better understanding all around. 
It should receive the earnest consideration of every one 
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Auto car used by the Monumental Company for carpet and 
rug collection and delivery. 
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whose investments or inclination keeps them in the ware- 
housing industry. 

When the rent comes around the colored brother of the 
old song usually survives the ordeal—or moves, which 
may be cheaper, and in some countries a large part of the 
population moves anyway, there being little to do except 
put out the fire and call the dog; but the American ware- 
houseman, with his investment, or that of others of 


which he has charge, and his business acquaintance from 


coast to coast, his position of responsibility to owners 
and public generally, has to stay put. He cannot so 
lightly enter or quit the game, and it behooves him to 
study costs and protect them properly. 

The Illinois Association of Warehousemen has been 
granted permission by the State Public Utilities Com- 
mission under date of October 5 to file new tariffs in- 
creasing certain of their rates. The petition to do so 
was the outgrowth of the recent very considerable in- 
creases in cost of warehouse labor together with prac- 
tically all other operating expenses. The increased rat- 
ings were aimed to affect those commodities which had 
in previous schedules been rated below the general 
average. The rules and regulations were also revised 
in light of the last 2 years’ experience. The association 
now feels that the new tariff which is expected to be 
issued early in November will be the best and most 
complete of its kind in the middle or western section of 
the country. 


Important Decision on Liability of Carrier 


By a decision just handed down in the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court of New York a common 
carrier can be held liable for cotton destroyed by fire 
while in a compress for compression which had been 
designated in the original bill of lading. The case was 
that of Leo L. D’Utassy vs. The Southern Pacific Co. 
and the litigation arose over cotton destroyed by fire 
while being compressed in the Cleveland Compress at 
Houston, Tex. The decision, which was on an appeal 
from a judgment in favor of the plaintiff entered upon 
a directed verdict, held that the defendant carrier was 
not obliged to respect the wishes of the shipper as to 
the place of compression; that the selection of the 
Houston plant was to be regarded as the voluntary act 
of the carrier; so that the arrest of the cotton at Houston 
Was not a stoppage and holding in transit upon request 
of a party entitled to make such request, and, the cotton 
having been destroyed by fire at the Houston plant with- 
out negligence of either the defendant carrier or the com- 
press company, the carrier was liable for the loss. 


New York Office of Trans-Continental Freight 
Enlarges 
Owing to the tremendous increase in business handled 


by the New York office of the Trans-Continental Freight 
Co. during the past year, it has been found necessary to 
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New building of the Trans-Continental Company of New York. 


increase the office space and also to provide new and bet- 
ter facilities for the assembling and shipping of carloads 
of household goods, machinery and other goods to and 
from New York City. 

The offices, which were on the fourth floor of the 
Woolworth Building, have been moved to the fifth floor 
of the same structure, the office space being more than 
doubled in the change. The force has also had to be 
doubled to take care of the increase in business. 

The other change concerns the assembling, shipping 
and receiving facilities. Heretofore the Trans-Continen- 
tal Freight Co. has had its New York station in connec- 
tion with the Erie railroad terminals. However, these 
quarters were on the third floor in a congested district 
where much time was lost by customers of the company. 
At this place it was necessary to clear the platform before 
goods could be received and to convey these goods to 
the third floor. The company has now secured a build- 
ing for itself with a siding on the New York Central. 

This new building is for assembling and transfer pur- 
poses only. The siding is on one side and a receiving and 
delivering platform on the other. The securing of this 
building for the Trans-Continental does not mark the 
entrance of that organization into the warehouse busi- 
ness. The new station is at 527 West Thirtieth street. 
Customers of the Trans-Continental company can avoid 
embargoes against New York piers by consigning their 
shipments to New York in care of the company at the 
above address, and billing the shipments over the New 
York Central Railroad. In the new quarters delay will 
be at a minimum because it is necessary only to transfer 
the freight across a platform and into the cars. This 
move on the part of the Trans-Continental Freight Co. 
is one that will be of great advantage to the shipper and 
receiver of household goods as it does away with the 
necessity of a van going into the congested section of 
West street. 


Mortality of City Horses 


The heaviest mortality of horses occurs during the 
extremely hot weather of summer, and in the winter 
months when the streets are covered with ice. 

In Chicago the loss due to the death of horses is said 
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to be $1,000,000 a year, representing a number of 6,800 a 
year. In New York 20,000 horses die every year. Fig- 
ures for Boston and Philadelphia are not at hand, but 
can be obtained from the department of health in those 
cities. In New York there are about 110,000 horses, so 
that the mortality rate is 18 per cent, indicating an aver- 
age life of less than 6 years in Metropolitan service. 


Demurrage Ruling 


The following inquiry submitted by an official of the 
D. I. & W. Railway Co., and a copy of reply thereto by 
Secretary McGinty, are self-explanatory: 

Mr. George B. McGinty, 
Secretary Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

We beg to call your attention to the Commission’s 
Conference Ruling No. 463, reading as follows: 

“A storage warehouse company which is 
specifically designed as the consignee of carloads 
of miscellaneous freight, the property of others, 
and which company is responsible for the un- 
loading and for the detention of cars so received, 
may be made the subject of the average de- 
murrage rule. Cars arriving consigned other- 
wise, and afterwards ordered to the warehouse 
for storage, may not be included under average 
agreement with the warehouse company.” 

We are not entirely clear as to the application of this 
ruling to a car consigned to ‘‘John Smith, care warehouse 
company.”’ Such a shipment is not specifically consigned 
to the warehouse company and in that respect does not 
strictly come within the first sentence of the rule. On 
the other hand, it is consigned and is intended from the 
beginning for delivery to the warehouse company. It 
is not ordered to the warehouse company for storage 
after arrival, and in that respect does not come within 
the language of the second sentence of the rule. 

May we ask if the Commission would be willing to 
favor us with an interpretation of the ruling insofar as it 
applied to the case stated, or preferably issue a supple- 
mental ruling which will clearly cover the case. We 
have met with a difference of opinion as to whether or 
not such cars should be handled under the average 
agreement with a warehouse company, and a ruling from 
the Commission on the subject we think would be very 
helpful. 

Reply: Dear Sir.—I have received your letter of 
January 29, 1916, your File C-10536, asking whether the 
Commission’s Conference Ruling 463 applies to a case 
where a Car is consigned to “John Smith, care of a ware- 
house company.”’ 

The Commission has held upon the information sub- 
mission of a question similar to that submitted by you 
that the average demurrage agreement should not be 
applied to shipments consigned to individuals or com- 
panies in care of storage warehouses.—Bulletin, American 
Warehousemen’s Association. 
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Custody and Control of Goods 


The relation of shipper and carrier does not attach 
until property has been delivered and accepted by the 
carrier for immediate transportation, and when the goods 
are not to be transported until further orders a carrier 
is only a depositary or bailee.—Wilson vs. International 
Ry. Co., 160 N. Y. S. 367. 

Where plaintiff, under an executory contract of sale, 
loaded apples in a freight car with the consent of the 
railroad company, and notified the latter that title re- 
mained in plaintiff until payment by the buyer, the rail- 
road company was liable to plaintiff for damages for 
refusing to deliver apples to plaintiff upon demand; such 
a refusal amounting to conversion.—Id. 

Where plaintiff loaded apples in freight cars after 
notifying the defendant railroad company that title re- 
mained in plaintiff until payment by buyer, and there- 
after demand return of the apples upon buyer’s failure 
to pay, the railroad company, as bailee, had a right to 
defer delivery for a reasonable time, but its refusal 
thereafter to deliver was a conversion.—Id. 


Charges and Liens 


Charges for storing and unloading steel at the terminal 
are part of the transportation charges, which the carrier 
must charge and collect from the owner or consignee, 
until there is actual delivery, in accordance with its 
tariff schedules filed.—In re Arlington Hotel Co., 98 
A. 186. 

Under the Elkins Act and amendment thereto, shipper, 
sued for unpaid freight charges due an interstate carrier, 
cannot counterclaim for injuries to goods.—Illinois Cent. 
R. Co. vs. W. L. Hoopes & Sons, 233 F. 135. 

The mere fact that a railroad accepted less than the 
full amount due and gave its receipt in full does not 
estop it to collect the sum fixed by schedules filed.—In 
re Arlington Hotel Co., 98 A. 186. 

Where the carrier accepted payment of demurrage 
charges and gave its receipt in full, the only effect was 
to deprive it of its lien on the property; but it could collect 
any sum due for storage charges.—Id. 

Where the carrier contracted with the consignee to 
store certain steel, and sought to hold the owner liable 
for the charges, it had the burden of showing that the 
consignee acted as the owner’s agent in the contract.—Id. 

Where a builder arranged with the carrier to store steel 
until used, the owner, in seeking to avoid liability for 
storage charge, was bound to show that by its contract 
with the builder he was ultimately liable for such charges, 
and if he does not the inference arises that he was ulti- 
mately liable.—Id. 





Delay in Transportation or Delivery 


Demurrage charges cannot be imposed by carrier, 
though notice of arrival of goods or car shipment is given, 
until shipment has actually arrived.—United States vs. 
Philadelphia & R. Ry. Co., 232 F. 953, 
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How New York's Commerce 
Is Delayed 


At the St. Louis meeting of the National Team & Motor 
Truck Owners’ Association a resolution was passed to 
the effect that an amendment to the Cummins law should 
be drawn up and sent to all Congressional Representa- 
tives. Transfer companies are common carriers, and 
those at the St. Louis meeting contended that they should 
have the common carrier right to collect for delays as 
the railroads collect demurrage charges. That is, when 
teams are held up at railroad terminals the team owner 
can collect damages from the railroad company. This 
is the substance of the amendment advocated. 

An editorial representative of TRANSFER and STORAGE 
made a little excursion down along New York City’s 
congested west side waterfront a short time ago at the 
afternoon hour when the heaviest shipping is being done. 
He went there from the big trucking centres, where he 
had seen the shipments brought in and sorted according 
to their respective destinations along the waterfront, 
and when he arrived on the waterfront the teams were 
fast coming in with their westward bound loads. 


Conditions at One Pier Typical 


Our representative happened to arrive at Pier 42. 
This was not intentional and, in fact, he does not know 
just what lines terminate at Pier 42. Suffice it to say 
that conditions there are typical of other piers and 
terminals along New York City’s waterfront during the 
busy hours. At Pier 42 the end door was closed. In 
spite of this fact a team was backed to this door. At the 
nearest open door was another team, and there were 
teams at all the other doors. Outside, on the edge of 
the ‘‘farm,’’ that vast open space left for waiting teams 
to form in squares and lines, was a rapidly increasing line 
of trucks and wagons, waiting to get to the outbound 
bulkhead. 

Among this number was a single truck driven by a 
little Italian, who was struggling with a big case, trying 
to carry it into the terminal and ship it by hand. Finally 
he got it to the edge of the platform between the two 
wagons which stood at the closed and open doors and 
our representative gave him a hand with the case to 
lift it onto the platform. 

In the meantime freight was being taken off the wagon 
which stood at the open door, but no freight was being 
removed from the truck which stood at the closed door. 
Looking around for the driver of this vehicle, the rep- 
resentative of TRANSFER and STORAGE saw him moving 
away the freight that had accumulated behind the wagon 
unloading at the open door. He was moving this away 
from the edge of the platform so that he could move in 
the freight he had unloaded, which stood on the edgeof 
the platform outside the closed door. 


We took a look behind the closed door. Freight was 
piled there clear to the ceiling, effectually blocking it, 
but this freight pile was at the edge of the platform and 
occupied only about one-quarter of the platform width, 
there being a large open space behind it. Evidently this 
freight was waiting for a carload to accumulate. Some 
shipper was taking advantage of that road’s desire to 
get his carload freight and was utilizing their outbound 
pier for storage purposes. We had seen things like this 
before on the New York City waterfront, and we know 
that this condition prevails not in New York City alone. 

In the meantime the driver of the truck which was 
backed up to the closed door had finished moving in his 
freight and had driven out. All down the pier drivers 
were moving their own or other drivers’ freight away 
from the edge of the platform, with only a few checkers 
in evidence as employes of the railroad company. Out- 
side, the teams of these drivers were standing idle at the 
doorways, blocking them to the waiting line which was 
steadily growing on the edge of the farm. 

As the truck which had been backed to the closed door 
pulled out the little Italian led his wagon in and backed 
it to the closed door. He let it stand there while he went 
onto the platform and moved back the freight that the 
previous driver had left there. Down the pier were a 
few dockmen of the railroad company moving freight 
out to the carfloats on hand trucks, but they were 
hardly making an impression on the pile along the edge 
of the platform, and nobody came to help the little 
Italian. 


- 


Able to Unload Own Freight 


After he had moved away the freight of his neighbor 
and his predecessor at the closed door the Italian took 
his own freight off his wagon and, after it had been 
checked in, drove away. As he passed the wagon that 
was next behind him in line the driver roundly berated 
him for taking so much time, although it wasn’t the little 
Dago’s fault. As he moved out we jumped on his 
wagon. 

“What time is it?”’ he asked. 


‘Twenty minutes after four,’’ we replied. ‘‘What did 
you move the freight that was on the platform for? 
Isn’t the railroad company supposed to move that stuff 
out of the way so you can unload?” 


“If you waited for the railroad company to move it 
you'd stay there all night,” said the Italian. ‘‘I’ve got 
only ten minutes now to make the Old Dominion Line 
and the Erie.’’ And he proceeded to whip up his horse. 

We arrived at the Old Dominion just in time to get 
punched in the line that had formed. That meant that 
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the driver could deliver his freight. The line is punched 
at 4:30, the hour that the terminal closes, and any 
driver who is in line at the time the punching is done can 
ship his freight. Any driver coming too late to get his 
bills punched cannot ship his load that night. Instead 
of waiting to get to the pier the Italian went up and talked 
with the driver of the wagon ahead. Then he gave this 
driver the bills for his Old Dominion shipments and 
moved the goods off his wagon onto that of the driver 
ahead. Then he turned around and drove to the Erie, 
arriving there too late to ship his freight, even after all 
his trouble. The freight had to go back to his stable on 
his wagon and stay there until the next day. In the 
line at the Erie was the driver who had blamed the little 
Italian for delaying him, and he too had arrived too late 
to ship his freight. 

_ Where was the fault in this? Was it with the driver? 
He worked hard enough to get that freight into Pier 
42 in the first place, first carrying some in by hand and 
then moving the freight of the driver who had shipped 
before him. He showed good sense in having the driver 
ahead of him ship his Old Dominion freight instead of 
waiting to ship it himself, although he didn’t know just 
how trustworthy that driver was. Probably he had 
never seen him before, but it was not up to the little 
Italian to besuspicious of the honesty of a driver who was 
willing to help him out. He had to ship that freight 
at the Old Dominion and then make the Erie stop. He 
took a chance on the driver—it’s a thing that is com- 
monly done on New, York City’s waterfront, and doubt- 
less in other cities as well—in order to be sure of shipping 
the freight he had for the Erie. 


Where the Fault Lay 


The fault, undoubtedly, was in the delay at Pier 42, 
and the delay at Pier 42 was due to the closed door and 
to the moving of the accumulated freight. Who was 
responsible for the closed door—the shipper who was 
taking advantage of the railroad to accumulate a car- 
load? Hardly; the fault was with the railroad, for there 
was plenty of room on the platform to store that freight 
away from the edge so that that door could be opened. 
And the fault was with the railroad in not providing 
enough men to move the freight away from the edge of 
the platform. 

Suppose the team owners did succeed in passing the 
proposed amendment to the Cummins law, would there 
be any material change? The amounts to be collected 
for delays would be comparatively small and the rail- 
roads would fight every case to the last ditch. But it 
is better than nothing. Delay in the shipping of freight 
is costing the merchants nothing. The team owner pays 
the cost, for his vehicles are capable of making only two 
loads a day to the New York City terminals, and these 
loads are not always full loads. And, owing to condi- 
tions in the trucking business in New York City, where 
no one is making any money, the team owner cannot raise 
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his charges. In fact, while his costs are continually on 
the increase his rates are on the decreasing scale, as the 
outsider sees money in the trucking business. There 
must be a break in this two-way pulling sometime, and 
when it comes who is going to suffer—the merchants, 
the team owners or the railroads? | 


Traffic Delay Sends Cartage Rates Upward 


Traffic congestion downtown is hitting the pocketbook 
of every person in Cleveland, Captain Smith, head of the 
police traffic squad, has pointed out. Captain Smith’s 
statement came as a result of the announcement of a 
10 per cent. raise in cartage rates due to traffic congestion. 
‘Congestion causes a loss of time, which means a loss 
in money to cartage companies,’ said Smith. ‘‘And the 
consumer pays in his higher bills. How this congestion is 
being brought about can be seen in the fact that we now 
have four autos where there were only three a year ago.”’ 

‘Congestion has become so bad that our teams often 
have to be idle after 4 P. M. because they can’t back up 
to merchants’ doors,”’ said George W. Moore, manager 
of the Marine Railway Truck Co. 


Shipper Presumed Aware of 
Limitation of Liability 


The New Mexico Supreme Court holds that it is 
not necessary that a bill of lading should bear on its 
face any freight rate so as to give the shipper notice of a 
limitation of liability. A shipper is conclusively pre- 
sumed to know the shipping rate according to the printed 
and posted tariffs filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It is beyond the power of the carrier or 
the shipper to contract for a different rate, and the 
rate automatically attaches to each and every ship- 
ment. The court quoted Kansas City Southern v. Carl, 
227 U.S., 639, as follows: ‘“The valuation the shipper 
declares determines the legal rate where there are two 
rates based upon valuation. He must take notice of the 
rate applicable, and actual want of knowledge is no 
excuse. The rate, when made out and filed, is notice 
and its effect is not lost, although it is not actually posted 
in the station.’’—Enderstein v. Atchison, T. & S. F., 157 
N. W. 670. 


Brisk Business Has Warehouse Users Guessing 


With the increased business in Los Angeles, due to 
the return of prosperity in all lines of endeavor, the lack 
of warehouse storage room is being felt in Los Angeles 
by shippers. Storage room is at a premium and local 
dealers who are receiving large freight shipments from 
the East are paying heavy demurrage charges because 
there is no place to store their wares. Automobile dealers 
are the worst sufferers, although the trouble is being 
experienced by dealers in every line of merchandise, it 
is said. In a number of instances merchants have fore- 
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seen the need for storage room and have either built 
substantial structures or have improvised temporary 
buildings for their wares caused by the increased de- 
mand growing out of the new prosperity. 

The Lyon Fireproof Storage Co. has seen the need of 
more warehouse room and is building a seven-story 
structure of reinforced concrete at 1950 South Vermont 
avenue, for storage purposes. This new building will 
relieve the congestion but little and will not be com- 
pleted for some time. In the meantime automobile 
dealers along ‘‘gasoline row”’ who are receiving their new 
model cars are at a loss to store their machines and are 
looking for relief from the demurrage charges they are 
forced to pay pending the location of sufficient storage 
room. 


Bungalow to be Built on Warehouse Roof 


A residence on top of a five-story warehouse building 
is the latest idea in Denver architecture. Plans for this 
unique combination are materializing under the direc- 
tion of George A. Turner, head of the Turner Moving & 
Storage Co. Mr. Turner intends living in the residence 
when it is finished. The site for the dual construction is 
Fifth avenue and Acoma. The construction, it is ex- 
pected, will begin in a few months. The plans call for 
the ultimate centralization of all of Mr. Turner’s business 
concerns in that locality. 

Some of the advantages of a dwelling on top of a ware- 
house, in Mr. Turner’s opinion, are: Unsurpassed view 
over city, all the advantages of a sixth floor apartment 
with the added one of greater privacy, close proximity 
to his business centre and healthy location of home far 
above the dust of streets. 


The bungalow which is to be erected on topof the main 
warehouse will cost in the neighborhood of $5,000. It 
will have eight rooms and will be built of brick and 
terra cotta with red tile roof, and will have all of the 
facilities of the modern home. The tent-house in the 
rear of the bungalow, to care for the elevator shaft, will 
be covered and converted into a miniature roof garden, 
with steps leading from the roof or the level of the foun- 
dation of the bungalow. The other buildings proposed 
will represent an aggregate expenditure of $100,000. 
French & Mountjoy are the architects. 

Mr. Turner proposes to erect the warehouse-dwelling 
thirty feet back of the sidewalk line. This will permit 
the loading and unloading of wagons on the Fifth avenue 
side of the property without blocking the traffic. On 
the Acoma street side the warehouse will be flush with 
the front of residences on that street, permitting the 
parking and beautifying of thirty feet to correspond with 
the improvements in the yards of the homes west of the 
warehouse. | 

Three buildings will be erected on the tract at the 
other corner of Fifth avenue and Acoma street. The 
first will be a modern residence for the use of the foreman 
of the warehouse, the second a greenhouse, and the third 
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a garage for the housing of the trucks and vans. This 
garage will have its front thirty feet back from the side- 
walk and will be planted with grass and shrubbery similar 
to the improvements to be made on the park space in 
front of the warehouse facing on Acoma street. 

Mr. Turner also plans the forming of a Broadway 
central improvement association, to be devoted to the 
interests of converting that section into ‘“‘the brightest: 
spot on Broadway.’”’ He has obtained the names of 
prominent property owners there and expects to obtain 
their co-operation in this improvement work. 

‘‘T am very much in earnest in the purpose to organize 
an improvement association for the purpose of develop- 
ing this now rather unsightly area,’”’ said Mr. Turner. 
“It will dovetail splendidly into the work that is being 
done by Mayor Speer in the development of both banks 
of Cherry Creek and the development of the several west 
side beauty spots already accomplished. 

‘‘T do not believe it would be entirely impractical either 
for the city to acquire the baseball park east of my ware- 
house site and maintain it hereafter for that purpose. It 
could be made into a wonderfully beautiful park.”’ 


Car Shortage Report to Cover Country 


A formal investigation into the car shortage question 
has been ordered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, to begin in Louisville, Ky., November 8. 
Commissioner McChord held an informal conference 
in Louisville in this matter, but in view of the fact 
that the informal conference is merely ex parte, and since 
it is believed that some measure of relief can be had by 
the entrance of formal orders and decisions upon the 
railroads of the country, the commission has decided 
to make a formal investigation of the car shortage 
situation. 

-It was announced that the investigation will not be 
local to Louisville or tothe immediately adjacent terri- 
tory, but it will be a general inquiry, embracing all 
sections of the United States, going into the question 
of supply, exchange, interchange and return of freight 
cars. It is not anticipated that the hearings to be held 
in Louisville will conclude the formal inquiry. Since 
the case has been broadened in scope it is expected 
that other hearings will be held in other parts of the 
country likewise. 

The order entered by the commission in this instance 
follows: 

‘Formal and informal complaints having been filed 
with the commission from all sections of the country 
concerning the supply, exchange, interchange and re- 
turn of freight cars, together with the rules, regulations 
and practices relating thereto: 

“It is ordered, That the commission, upon its own 
motion, enter upon a general investigation covering all 
sections of the United States concerning the supply, 
exchange, interchange and return of freight cars, and all 
rules, regulations and practices relating thereto, with 
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the view of issuing such order or orders as the commission 
may deem appropriate. 

“It is further ordered, That a copy of this order be 
served upon all common carriers by railroad in the 
United States subject to the act to regulate commerce. 

‘And it is further ordered, That this proceeding be 
set for hearing at Louisville, Ky., on Wednesday, 
November 8, 1916, at 10:30 A. M., before Commissioner 
McChord. Such further hearings as the commission 
may hereafter determine upon will be subsequently 
announced.” 


Humane Society Man Arrested as Grafter 


John Hazard of 210 West Eightieth Street, New York 
City, an officer of the County Humane Society, was in 
the Tombs Court accused of accepting a bribe in the 
case of a driver he had arrested for cruelty. The arrest 
was made as a result of a speech at a banquet by Fred 
W. Lange, a boss truckman. Addressing the Horse 
Owners’ Association of New York City, Mr. Lange said: 

“On July 31 one of my drivers was arrested by an 
officer of the County Humane Society for driving a horse 
with a sore neck. Rather than see my driver go to court 
and lose his time I gave the officer a check for $5 and he 
called it square.” 

Some one at the dinner sent that part of the speech 
to District Attorney Swann. An investigation led to the 
arrest of Hazard, whom Lange identified as the officer 
who received the check. Magistrate Simms held Hazard 
for further examination. 


Shippers Prepare Protest Against 
Demurrage Charges 


The new tariffs of the railroads filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to increase the demurrage 
charges on cars will be protested by shippers in all parts 
of the country and also by New York interests, it has 
been learned. Among organizations which are likely to 
take action in the matter are the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion and the Produce Exchange, though these bodies 
have not yet determined upona policy. The fight against 
the proposition to advance the demurrage rates on 
December 1 will be led by the National Industrial 
Traffic League and this stand will undoubtedly be sup- 
ported by shippers generally, said James C. Lincoln 
traffic manager of the Merchants’ Association and a 
member of the league. Mr. Lincoln expressed the view 
that the additional charges will not accomplish the re- 
sults expected by the railroads in reducing the car 
shortage, but will prove to be only a method of increasing 
revenue. 

The new tariffs on demurrage charges effective the 
first of next month contain the following provisions: 

‘‘A. The charges on cars handled under demurrage 
average agreement are set forth under Rule 9. On cars 
not subject to demurrage average agreement the fol- 
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lowing charges per day per car, or fraction of a day, will 
be made after the expiration of free time allowed, until 
car is released: 

‘‘(a) $2 for the first day, $3 for the second day, 
$4 for the third day, $5 for the fourth and- each suc- 
ceeding day. 

‘‘(b) Where track storage charges are in effect a 
charge of $2 per car per day will apply in addition to the 
track storage charges. The $3, $4 and $5 charges named 
in Section (a) will not apply, but when for any day the 
track storage charges plus $2 is less than the charge 
named in Section (a) an additional demurrage charge will 
be made sufficient to make the total charge for that day 
equal the $3, $4 or $5, as the case may be. ”’ 


A Warehouseman May Collect for 
Space Reserved 


New York, November 3, 1916—It seems to be a general 
custom to charge storage from the date of arrival of 
steamer, even though a week or more may have elapsed 
before the the 
We should like to know why this custom prevails and 
whether there is any law giving the warehouseman this 


merchandise is taken into warehouse. 


privilege.—N. R. 


Reply—A warehouseman is entitled to collect storage 
charges from the time at which he has agreed to reserve 
space for his customer and has reserved it. The cus- 
tomer may use the space, or not, as he will; but if he 
has engaged the storage facilities, and if they have been 
reserved for him, he should, of course, pay for them. 
The warehouseman cannot demand that the goods ac- 
tually be stored with him. All that he can be asked or 
required to do is to preserve the necessary space in case 
the customer may see fit to use it. If the warehouseman 
can show that he has reserved such space, upon request, 
he may collect for it whether it has been used or not. 


Freight Blockade in Toronto Yards 


The inability of the railways and the teaming com- 
panies to obtain ample labor has forced the Grand 
Trunk Railway to place an embargo against less than a 
carload of freight from all points consigned to Toronto. 
The C. P. R. also had an embargo, which became effec- 
tive on October 9, but they have been able to check up 
their congestion in the local freight sheds, with the result 
that the embargo has been discontinued. If the com- 
pany finds it impossible to keep pace with the enormous 
volume of freight moving the order will be restored. 
The embargo placed by the G. T. R. is applied to all 
freight less than a carload, except perishable goods and 
munitions. 


The Toronto terminals are congested with freight, 
much of which cannot be delivered on account of the 
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scarcity of labor. In compliance with a request of the 
Railways and Transportation Committee of the Toronto 
Board of Trade, George Spencer, chief operating officer 
of the Dominion Railway Board, investigated local con- 
ditions, following which Thomas Marshall, traffic 
manager of the Toronto Board of Trade, circularized 
shippers and receivers, making recommendations calcu- 
lated to improve the situation. 

In this connection Mr. Marshall urged the assistance 
of members by prompt loading and unloading of all 
freight. Mr. Marshall also made the following sugges- 
tions: Cancelling any orders given railways that you 
will not accept freight on certain days or hours, and 
arranging to receive your freight at any time during the 
working day. Notifying railways and cartage agents, 
through us, that you will accept and ship freight on 
Saturdays until 4:30 P. M. (Note.—The railways and 
cartage agents are prepared to handle freight Saturday 
afternoons if merchants will so arrange. ) 

Hugh Blain, chairman of the Railway and Transpor- 
tation Committee of the Toronto Board of Trade, 
stated that local importing and shipping interests will 
not be able to obtain goods from outside points until 
the existing congestion is removed. It was almost im- 
possible to obtain goods to fill orders. If the embargo 
was not lifted within a short time it would have a marked 
effect upon the importance of Toronto as a central point 
of distribution. ‘“‘The railways say they cannot secure 
labor to make deliveries,’ said Mr. Blain. ‘“‘It is the 
duty of merchants to co-operate with the railway com- 
panies as well as they can. Some merchants have not 
received their freight when the railways were ready to 
deliver it to them. They only suited themselves in the 
matter. The merchants should co-operate, not hinder.”’ 

If the situation is not relieved in the course of a few 
days it is understood the railway companies will ask the 
Minister of Militia to parole soldiers at the exhibition 
camp to work in the freight sheds. An official of the 
Grand Trunk made a similar request last year, but the 
department practically ignored the application. The 
railway officials see no reason why the soldiers cannot 
be permitted to work in the sheds, just as the farmers 
get them for harvesting. Arthur Hewitt, president of 
the Toronto Board of Trade, who has characterized the 
situation as exceedingly serious, has urged that mer- 
chants do all in their power to relieve the blockade. 


How the Horse Sleeps 


Horses, when turned out to pasture, are more prone 
to take their rest lying down than when confined in 
stable stalls, but even when practically free from human 
restraint and observation, or any likelihood of danger, 
they seldom take more than an hour each night in the 
recumbent position, and that period is generally indulged 
in at about midnight. 

A noted veterinarian says: ‘‘There are some curious 
facts regarding the disposition of horses in the matter 
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of lying down. Toa hard-working horse repose is almost 
as much of a necessity as food and water, but tired as 
he may be, he is an animal very shy about lying down. 
I have known instances where stablemen declared that 
horses in their charge had never been known to take a 
rest in that manner, but always slept standing. In some 
of these instances the animals were constantly under 
human watchfulness night and day, and in other cases the 
conclusions were arrived at because no marks of the 
bedding were ever found upon their coats. I now recall 
an instance of a horse that stood in a stall near the 
entrance of a livery stable. No one ever saw that animal 
lying down within a period of 15 years, and he finally 
died standing.”’ 

It is a theory—only vague supposition—that a horse 
sleeps standing because he fears that insects or mice may 
creep up his nostrils. It is also known that the elephant 
has the same horror of mice and that a small rodent can 
cause more consternation among a herd of those colossal 
animals than can a tiger or a boa-constrictor. A mouse 
in the hay at a circus will cause every elephant in the col- 
lection to hold his trunk aloft, plainly indicating that they 
fear the little creature may take refuge in the proboscis 
orifice. 

But to return to horses. It has always been said that 
they ‘‘sleep with one eye open,” and are constantly on 
guard. An Indian shod in cotton felt moccasins, practic- 
ing all the sly arts of his people, could not, with the wind 
in his favor, approach a sleeping horse without being 
detected. No odds how weary a horse may be, his ears 
are constantly turning and twisting, so that their funnels 
may catch the slightest unusual noises.—IJnland Farmer. 


Boston May Have Truck Warehouse 


_A new plan to allow the motor dealers in Boston a 
chance to warehouse their trucks and passenger cars is 
under way in that city and it may prove economical for 
them, but hold up future real estate developments in 
the way of newer and bigger buildings. Some months 
ago the great Brighton Abbatoir that fronted on the 
tracks of the Boston & Albany railroad was burned down. 
It was a large place and thousands of cattle were herded 
and slaughtered there weekly because it was on the 
through line from the west. Some of the railroad officials 
got an idea that it would be a good site on which to 
build a big motor warehouse so that when trucks or 
cars came to Boston and there was not room in the motor 
buildings instead of hiring vacant space elsewhere, or 
keeping the cars on the freight trains, they could be 
warehoused in the new building. 

So some inquiries were made among dealers, and some 
of them agreed that they would use it. If the railroad 
officials can get enough dealers to go into the plan for a 
big warehouse the road will build one, but it insists on 
contracts first before going ahead. The location in 
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Brighton is not very far from Alvan T. Fuller’s big 
Packard plant, so it is not far out, being in the city limits 
of Boston. From the plant it would take but a few 
minutes to reach Commonwealth avenue. 

Meanwhile some men who have developed property 
in the Fenway and Back Bay districts have been planning 
on erecting such a warehouse in the midst of the motor 
section, near Commonwealth and Brookline avenues. 
If the railroad goes ahead with its project the other will 
not be undertaken. From time to time dealers have 
outgrown their buildings so they have to hire space from 
other dealers who have cleaned up their stocks, and it 
is figured that the warehousing would be less costly. 
The railroad has the advantage, for vehicles can be 
shipped direct over its lines to the warehouse. 


Moving Van Extortionists 


It is announced that New York’s Board of Aldermen 
is to consider an ordinance fixing reasonable rates for 
the use of moving vans and storage warehouses. It 
would seem that a man should have the right to charge 
whatsoever he pleases for his services, or for the use of 
his horse and wagon, or auto van, or for the rental of a 
room in which to store trunks or furniture. And this 
would be the case, were all moving men honest. But it 
has long been a practice, particularly in New York, for 
moving men to agree to move certain articles or a van 
load of furniture, for example, at a price agreed upon. 
The furniture is loaded into the van and conveyed to its 
destination, and past of it is delivered, perhaps, when 
to the surprise of the owner a demand is made upon him 
for the payment of a much larger sum than that agreed 
upon. 

The moving man has the furniture or a part of it at 
least, and he always has some good reason why he should 
get more for moving it than the price fixed upon. The 
owner of the furniture is obliged to submit or go without 
his furniture. The proposed New York ordinance is a 
step in the right direction. It will be fought by the 
moving men, but there is no less reason for putting an 
end to the methods of extortion that some of them use 
than for putting taxicabs and other public conveyances 
under rule.—Providence, R. I. ‘‘Journal.”’ 





Ordinance to End Moving Extortion 
Is Introduced 


An ordinance which establishes a reasonable rate for 
moving vans, nullifies all special agreements or private 
contracts and provides a penalty for violations has been 
introduced in the Board of Aldermen of New York City 
by Alderman Clarence Y. Palitz, of the Bronx. The ordi- 
nance was referred to the Committee on General Welfare, 
of which Alderman Harry Robitzek is chairman. Five 
of the seven members of the committee already have 
declared themselves in favor of the proposed new law, 
which would check effectively the extortion from which 
the public has suffered increasingly for several years. 
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Mr. Palitz’s proposed ordinance is embodied in an 
amendment to section 144, chapter 14, entitled “Li- 
censes.”’ It fixes a maximum rate for transporting all 
household or office furniture except pianos of $1.25 an 
hour for a vehicle drawn by one horse, having an inside 
floor surface of at least forty square feet, and propelled 
at a rate of not less than three miles an hour; $1.50 if 
there are two or more horses and a floor space of seventy 
square feet; $1.75 for a motor driven vehicle with a floor 
space of seventy square feet and propelled at not less 
than eight miles an hour, and $2.50 if the floor surface 
is at least ninety square feet. For the services of each 
man in addition to the driver fifty cents an hour shall 
be the rate, and the number of extra men shall not exceed 
three unless the person hiring the vehicle desires more, 
in which case the rate for each additional man shall be 
forty cents an hour. 

For moving a piano in the same vehicle with other 
furniture the maximum rate shall be $1.50 for three 
miles or less, and in a separate vehicle $3, with an ad- 
ditional charge of fifty cents for each mile exceeding 
three. There shall be an extra charge of $1 for taking 
a piano up or down an elevator and of fifty cents for each 
flight of stairs where there is no elevator. Where hoist, 
tackle and rigging are required at either or both ends 
of the moving an extra charge of not more than $5 will 
be permitted. 

Provision is made for licensing all vehicles after in- 
spection by the Department of Licenses, and for posting 
in every vehicle a copy of the ordinance. Every driver 
must record all moving transactions for inspection by 
any member of the police or license department and all 
interested persons. All disputes shall be adjusted by 
the Department of Licenses, and if charges are found to 
exceed the legal rates the Commissioner of Licenses may 
revoke a license, in which event the offender shall be 
ineligible to obtain a license for two years. 

Every vehicle owner when he is hired must make a 
memorandum in writing on a form supplied by the 
Department of Licenses. For each violation of any pro- 
vision of the ordinance a fine of not more than $50 shall 
be imposed, and in default thereof imprisonment of not 
more than 10 days. 


Moving Van Men Assail Ordinance at Public 
Hearing 


Strong opposition to the proposed ordinance by Alder- 
man Clarence Y. Palitz to regulate moving van concerns 
in New York City developed at the public hearing before 
the Committee on Public Welfare. The ordinance was 
the result of exposures made by the Herald in connection 
with excessive charges by certain moving van concerns 
at the time of the annual “‘moving day”’ on October 1. 

After more than 2 hours of argument for the ordinance 
by Mr. Palitz and opposition by L. B. Pollak, represent- 
ing the Van Owners’ Association of Manhattan and the 
Bronx and the New York Furniture Warehouse Associa- 
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tion and others, adjournment was taken for 3 weeks at 
the request of George Bell, Commissioner of Licenses. 

Mr. Pollak and other representatives of large moving 
van companies will meet in an endeavor to adjust their 
differences of opinion regarding just regulation. Mr. 
Palitz defended his proposed ordinance section by sec- 
tion and paragraph by paragraph at the hearing. He 
asserted that it was for the welfare of the public and that 
he was prepared to champion it to the end. He said it 
was shown first by the Herald and later substantiated 
by official investigation that there had been excessive 
charges by moving van concerns; that they had entered 
into contracts with persons here and had repudiated 
those contracts, and that they had worked great hard- 
ship on many persons. 

“One day they would enter into an agreement to move 
the household goods of a family from one apartment 
house to another,” he said. ‘‘The next day they would 
repudiate that contract and exact any price for the 
service that they wanted to charge. It was a hold-up. 
The customer was obliged to pay them whatever price 
they demanded. I introduced this ordinance in the in- 
terest of the public. I have no intention to drive legiti- 
mate business out of existence. The ordinance now in 
effect is a huge joke. I believe that it is necessary to 
enact my ordinance to regulate the moving van concerns. 
It will regulate them. The existing evil must, for the 
general good, be stopped.”’ 


Wants Right to Make Contract 


Mr. Pollak’s chief objection to the ordinance was in 
connection with sections 1, 5 and 6. He demanded that 
section 1 be amended to allow moving van companies to 
make special contracts irrespective of the maximum rate 
provided by law. 

‘We are ready to limit contracts to an hourly basis and 
to any condition that the Committee on Public Welfare 
may decide is fair and equitable, but we insist that the 
ordinance provide for special circumstances,’ he said. 

These ‘special circumstances,” it later developed, re- 
ferred particularly to the transportation of works of art 
and fine furniture upon which a special valuation was 
placed. Mr. Pollak objected to that part of section 5 
which provides that any person having a proprietary 
right might have access to the books of moving van 
companies. He asserted that that section of the ordi- 
nance makes the police official the judge and the Com- 
missioner of Licenses the Supreme Court. 


Puts All Movers in Same Class 


Frank Morse, a director of the Columbia Storage Co., 
said large moving van companies were ready to aid in 
the enactment of an ordinance which would protect the 
public. He referred to concerns and individuals who 
have exacted overcharges in connection with moving 
household goods from one apartment house to another 
as ‘‘pirates.’’ ‘‘They are the enemies of all of us,’ he 
declared. 
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“The trouble with this proposed ordinance,’ he con- 
tinued, “‘is that it puts all public cart men in the same 
class. You cannot put men who represent large van 
concerns and large investments of capital on the same 
basis as the pirates.”’ 

Mr. Morse suggested that the entire matter be referred 
to the Commissioner of Licenses and that he have power 
to investigate all moving van contracts and to revoke 
licenses when it is necessary to do so to protect the 
public. 

Eugene Blumenthal, representing the West End Storage 
Warehouse, asserted that the ordinance as proposed 
would “‘violate every constitutional right of privacy ever 
upheld by courts.’’ The interest which Mr. Palitz’s 
ordinance has aroused in New York City was attested 
in part by the number of persons who attended the hear- 
ing. The room was filled and there were a score of women 
present. 


Storage Dates from the Time of Contract 


New York, October 7, 1916—Has a warehouse com- 
pany the right to charge storage on goods from the day 
they are discharged from the steamer or should the 
storage start from the day the goods are actually in store? 
The above refers to a shipment which arrived at a 
terminal in this port and the warehouses are a short 
distance from the pier, no charge being made for cartage, 
as the goods are transferred from the pier to the ware- 
house by hand trucks. Of course, we are charged for the 
labor of handling.—D. 

Reply—Storage should begin with the day upon 
which the goods are actually placed in store unless the 
owner of the goods, in order to be assured of sufficient 
storage when it should be needed, has agreed to pay from 
an earlier date. This may, of course, be necessary in 


some Cases. 


Goods Must Be in Proper Condition 
on Delivery to the Carrier 


New York, November 1, 1916—We as the sellers of a 
shipment of flour sold c. i. f. and forwarded on a through 
bill of lading, same being exchanged for an ocean lading. 
The steamship company refused twenty sacks of flour, 
rejected on account of being badly caked. We credited 
the account of the buyer with value of said twenty sacks. 
Since this sale the market has advanced and the buyer 
claims the flour. Are we compelled to deliver said flour 
against contract, or is this an insurance claim, shipment 
having been insured from interior point of shipment via 
seaboard to final destination?—W. 

Reply—Our correspondents are bound to make the 
delivery in strict accordance with the contract. If 
there is a claim against the insurer, the seller may seek 
compensation out of that, but the buyer is still entitled 
to the goods. The seller was bound by the contract to 
deliver such goods as were in proper condition at that 
time. The insurance covers only such damages as may 
arise after the shipment is made. At the time of the 
shipment the merchandise must be in good and market- 


able condition. 
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The Federation of Warehousemen’s 
Associations 


One of the subjects that will come up at the annual 


convention of the American Warehousemen’s Associa- 


tion at Old Point Comfort, Va., on December 6, 7 and 8, 
is the federation of warehouse associations as proposed 
by C. A. Aspinwall, of the Security Storage Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the June gathering of the Illinois 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. Under this 
plan the American, New York, Illinois, Southern and 
Pacific Coast Warehousemen’s Associations would be 
discontinued as national organizations. These bodies 
would lose their associate members and become merely 
local organizations, confining themselves to the cities or 
States in which they are located. The Southern and 
Pacific Coast societies, which cover several States, would 
thus be discontinued entirely. 

These local organizations would then become units in 
a larger national association to be known as the Federa- 
tion of Warehousemen’s Associations. It is hardly 
necessary to dwell on the advantages of such a plan. 
The representative warehouseman of to-day is paying 
dues to two or more associations, such as the New York, 
the Illinois or the American, and is attending or wishing 
he could attend two or three conventions every year 
at further expense and loss of time, whereas these organi- 
zations are all working along parallel lines. 


Multiplicity of Expense Exists 


The societies themselves are losing money in publish- 
ing and mailing their monthly reports and bulletins to 
their growing lists of members and are not strengthened 
to any great extent through these members, scattered as 
they are over the entire United States and Canada. On 
the other hand, were they working units in.a single big 
national machine these local organizations would be 
much better off. The publication of monthly reports 
could be done away with and the publication of the 
monthly reports of all the local associations in some such 
medium as TRANSFER and SToRAGE substituted. The 
advantage of being listed in a monthly bulletin as mem- 
bers of an organization like the New York or Illinois 
association has been largely superseded by the publica- 
tion of THe TRANSFER and SToRAGE D1REcTorY, which 
shows the members in the various centers. 

There would be but one big convention each year, or 
one .\big winter convention on the present plan of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association, and a summer 
outing of national scope similar to the annual meetings 
of the New York and Illinois associations as they are at 

resent. The present organizations would be strength- 
1ed rather than weakened through becoming merely 


local units in a big national machine, for they would be 
able to increase their membership, taking in the smaller 
local companies at a lower rate of dues. They would thus 
become stronger locally through having larger member- 


ships and would be able to further the work of educating 


the smaller operators in their respective localities. 
Could Better Plan Work Ahead 


Meanwhile the main organization would take over the 
larger work of planning ahead for the industry, of mak- 
ing up cost systems and forms, of furthering advantage- 
ous national legislation and of carrying along all of the 
work at present done by the Illinois, New York and other 
associations, and also work that these associations are 
not at the present time able to take up. 

It has been proposed that this great federation shall 
be composed entirely of household goods storage com- 
panies, and that the cold storage and merchandise sec- 
tions of the American Warehousemen’s Association be- 
come separate bodies, unaffiliated with the federation. 
There are five allied lines of business in the transfer and 
storage industry. The industry must be designated 
broadly as the transfer and storage industry in order to 
give the industry some name that will shortly but ex- 
pressively cover it. | 

These five allied lines of business are cold storage, 
merchandise storage, household goods storage, house- 
hold goods moving and trucking or transferring, with 
local express work as well. The problems of all these 
subdivisions are similar with the exception of those of 
the cold storage branch. The household goods storage 
man is a warehouseman just the same as the merchandise 
storageman. The household goods storage man is a 
mover of household goods and very often a truckman or 
transferman as well. In fact, in the smaller centers the 
transferman or truckman sometimes offers the only fa- 
cilities for the storage of household goods or merchandise 
that there are, thus combining under one roof and under 
one management all four of the more closely parallel 
activities of the great transfer and storage industry. 


Organization in Trucking Field Needed 


Local associations are much needed with the express- 
men, draymen, movers and transfermen, which may be 
all grouped under the general heading of transfermen. 
The organization of these important companies is as 
much needed as the organization of the household goods 
storage warehouseman. Why would it not be to the 
greatest possible advantage of the entire industry to have 
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the proposed organization take in all the allied lines of 
business in the transfer and storage industry ? 

The American Transfer & Storagemen’s Association— 
we propose the name “‘transfer and storage’ because 
we believe it best represents the field that the organiza- 
tion would cover—could be made up of four or more 
subdivisions. The first would be the cold storage section, 
the second the merchandise section and the third the 
The fourth could include all 





household goods section. 
those whose principal interest is in the trucking, moving, 
draying or expressing businesses, or a separate division 
could be created for each of the principal ones of this 
subdivision, such as the draying, which includes trans- 
ferring and trucking, and one each for the moving and 


the expressing businesses. 
Could Hold Separate Meetings 


At the annual convention of the national organization 
each one of the subdivisions could hold its meeting in 
a separate room, two days, one at the opening and the 
other at the closing of the convention, being devoted to 
gatherings of the entire body at which association busi- 
ness and problems common to all the sections could be 
taken up. 

At home, each subdivision in the larger centers, would 
be a separate organization by itself as is the case in New 
York City today where there isa Team Owners’ or Truck- 
ing Association, a furniture warehousemen’s association, 
a merchandise warehousemen’s association, a van owners’ 
association and an expressmen’s association. They would 
meet on different nights, but through the fact that they 
would all be members of the one big organization they 
could meet at the same place, thus being able to get 
special rates for a meeting place. They could maintain 
a central office with a paid secretary and stenographer 
always at work for the entire good of the association. 

One of the purposes of such an office in New York 
with a corresponding office in Philadelphia, Newark and 
other surrounding cities would be the listing of loads 
to and from these points. Under this arrangement a 
motor-truck operator engaged in long-distance hauling, 
be it of household goods or freight, moving a load. from 
New York City to Philadelphia could call the association 
office stating that he had a load going to Philadelphia 
on a certain day and asking whether the association 
secretary knew of a load coming back from Philadelphia 
on that day. By referring to a card file, kept up to date 
by constant correspondence, the secretary could tell the 
inquirer where to call for a return load in Philadelphia. 
This service alone would mean considerable money to 
the operators. To make this service fair for all, those 
who use it as well as those who don’t, a listing charge 
should be made on these shipments, the person who 
secured the load paying the association a commission 
on that business. 
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The secretary’s office could maintain a reference and 
employment bureau for employees which would be in- 
valuable to the industry as a whole. When a storage- 
man had an application for a packer’s position he could 
call the office of the association and ask for information 
regarding the applicant. If he had previously worked for 
anyone else in the city the association would have the 
information as to whom he worked for, why he left, etc. 
This might even be extended to intercity relationships 
as men in the moving, storage and allied lines of business 
go from one city to another. These are but two of the 
purposes to which such an office could be put, and such 
an office would be possible only through the combination 
of the various allied businesses into one big organiza- 
tion, the foundation for which among all but two at 
they all put vehicles on the streets 





least is the same 
for hire. 

In the smaller centers the local associations would be 
composed of all the companies engaged in the allied lines 
of business, as is the case with the Grand Rapids Transfer 
& Storagemen’s Association, or they might be combined, 
as is the case with St. Louis, where there is a trucking 
association known as the St. Louis Team & Motor 
Truck Owners’ Association and a moving and storage- 
men’s association. In this case the moving and storage, 
the two most closely allied lines are combined into one 
organization. 


Individual Memberships Provided 


From localities still smaller the national association 
would have individual members. In fact the whole 
organization would center about individual members 
at the start. Consequently the foundation of the na- 
tronal body must be the individual member. The local 
associations might assess their members what they 
pleased for dues, but thé dues of the national society 
should be based upon the individual membership. 

As a basis, dues of $10 per year might be taken. The 
individual member representing some locality where he 
was alone in the business or some place in which there was 
no local association should be assessed $10 per year for 
membership in the national organization. If he could 
get together four other men in the allied lines of business 
composing the several divisions of the national associa- 
tion, the dues of that organization would then be $10 
per year just the same, and he would have to pay only 
$2.00 per year. 

It has been found in all national organizations that 
the straight per capita tax system of assessment is best. 
Predicating the new national association on this basis 
then, a tax of $2.00 per year per member would seem 
fair. Then, the question of representation would be 
determined by taxation. [f an individual member was 
entitled to representation in the convention upon pay- 
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ment of $10 per year, each local association should have 
one representative at each convention for each $10 paid 
It might be found advan- 
tageous to allow each local association of 100 or more 
members one accredited representative at large, or one 
for each 100 members. Thus the question of dues and the 
question of membership is found to be very closely 
associated. 


into the national treasury. 


Each local association would have one vote in the 
national’s deliberations for every five members in good 
standing; other members might attend the national con- 
ventions but would have no vote and would be required 
to pay their own expenses. This is another point, each 
local association should pay the expenses of its delegates 
to the convention. Expenses only should be given, these 
to include railroad fare, hotel and meals. Entertain- 
ment money, unless especially voted by the local associa- 
tion, should be advanced by the delegate. 


It might be contended that the revenue of the national 
organization at $2.00 per capita would be too small to 
carry on the business in hand. Two dollars is merely 
a nominal figure. The dues could be made $5.00 as 
easily and collected as easily, but this would make an 
individual membership $25 and would increase the dues 
in the local associations considerably. The dues to the 
local associations, these being the most important after 
all, must be kept as low as possible in order to let in 
everybody that is honest, responsible and trustworthy, 
thus bringing about the main object of the organization 
which is education of the smaller concerns in the business. 


Total Revenue Would be Large 


But, on the basis of population of the United States 
and Canada, the revenue to the national organization 
at $2.00 per capita should run into big figures. New York 
City alone should pay $500 to $1,000 per year into the 
national treasury. Other centers should pay propor- 
tionately. There are team owners’ associations in at 
least four cities at the present time having memberships 
of over 100 each. 


Such a revenue would make it possible for the national 
body to maintain an office. In fact the revenue must be 
sufficiently great for the national organization to have 
an office, and to employ a field secretary. The duty of 
this field secretary should be to attend to the formation 
of new local associations and to travel from city to city 
gathering information and furthering the interests of 
the national organization. As well as representing the 
national association he could represent the organization’s 
official publication, soliciting advertising and subscrip- 
tions, etc., a commission on which would go to help 
defray his expenses. om 

The executive staff of the national association should 
be composed of a president, two vice-presidents, a 
secretary and a treasurer. The salaried secretary and the 
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field secretary need not be officers of the association, the 
secretary of the association merely overseeing the work 
of the paid secretary and the field representative. The 
board of directors should consist of as many members 
as there are local associations, each local organization 
having representation on the board. The board should 
meet once or twice a year, and be constantly in corre- 
spondence. 


Each Section Would Have Chairman 


Each section would of necessity have to have its chair- 
man and vice-chairman, and in the larger cities, the local 
association, being divided into sections meeting sepa- 
rately, the government could be in charge of an executive 
committee from each section. The executive committees 
from all the sections could meet once a month to discuss 
the problems common to all the sections. 

Such a national organization as this could start off 
with at least ten local associations, and an extremely 
large number of individual members, taking over the 
associate members of the present warehousemen’s 
associations. The annual dues of $10 per year from an 
individual member and $2.00 per year from a member 
whose interest was through membership in a local asso- 
ciation might be an incentive to the formation of more 
local associations. There are at the present time organi- 
zations in New York, Chicago, Newark, N. J., Oakland, 
Cal., Grand Rapids, Mich., St. Louis, Mo., Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Vancouver, B. C., Spokane, San Francisco, 
Schenectady, Houston, Tex., and Portland, Ore., that 
are unaffiliated with any national organization, except 
that in Houston, which is affiliated with the National 
Team & Motor Truck Owners’ Association. Out of this 
number a large number could be depended upon to join 
a progressive national organization. 

Whatever the name of this new national organization— 
and we suggest the American Transfer & Storagemen’s 
Association, or the Federation of Transfer & Storage 
Associations as best expressing the several allied lines of 
business represented—the prime object of the national 
association should be uniformity of names from the 
national organization down to the smallest local society. 
For example, the truckmen of New York City would have 
their stationery reading as follows: The American 
Transfer & Storagemen’s Association, with the head 
offices of the organization and then, New York Local 
No. 10, Division 5 Trucking and Transfer, Executive 
Office, 35 West Thirty-ninth street, New York City. 
Thus every mention of a local association would be an 
advertisement for the national body. Uniformity of 
dues and of representation should be another object 
in order to insure fairness and to avoid friction. 

Perhaps the most important office in the national 
association, and this association should cover Canada 
as well as the United States, would be the office of the 
field secretary. It has been shown that without a travel- 
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ing representative in the field, keeping the existing 
associations in touch with the national between conven- 
tions and organizing new local associations, a great 
national association cannot grow or progress. Interest 
is too apt to lag between conventions, and when one 
section of the country is not well represented at the 
convention, that section is liable to lose interest before 
the next convention swings closer into their territory. 

Above all else, politics in a national body of this sort 
should be discouraged. One national association existing 
in this country at the present moment is continually 
internally disrupted by its own petty politics, there are 
cliques, clubs, bosses and machines, just as there are in 
national politics, and the result is that this organization 
has failed to progress, has failed to gain new members 
to any extent and is practically stagnant. A few years 
ago one heard much about this society but nowadays its 
name is seldom mentioned except by a few of the old 
guard. 


Cleveland Plans Restriction of Trailer Use 


The use of more than two trailers per motor truck will 
be prohibited in Cleveland, if a proposed new traffic law 
as discussed in the Common Council on October 9, is 
enacted into law. In addition, the use of one or two 
trailers in conection with a motor truck will require that 
an extra man accompany the driver when such trailers 
are being used, provided the trailers are loaded with 
more than 500 pounds. 

The proposed measure further provides that when a 
hill of more than 5 per cent. is being ascended, the extra 
man must be on the rear trailer. The latter must also 
be equipped with suitable brakes or safety chains. The 
most objectionable feature of the proposed ordinance is 
perhaps that which would seek to forbid the use of the 
streets to any trailer with steel tires whose total weight, 
If this 
recommendation is made into law it will cause practically 
every semi-trailer in the city to be laid up. 


including its load, is in excess of 750 pounds. 


Failure to Call for Freight Results 
in Cramming of Yards 


Approximately 125 carloads of freight, glutting the 
Bridgeport, Conn., yards and storehouse, is the alarm- 
ing phase of the freight congestion revealed by a personal 
inspection by representatives of the Bridgeport Standard. 
So serious has the situation become that appeals have 
been sent in to both the Bridgeport Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Manufacturers’ Association requesting 
those bodies to exert all their influence to alleviate con- 
ditions. Merchants allege they cannot get their goods 
and several of the manufacturers declare they are in a 
similar fix. The investigation revealed no less than 
seventy-five carloads of goods unloaded in the freight 
house which have been uncalled for in several days. 

Freight Agent James H. Cosgriff threw up his hands 
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in despair when the question was put point-blank to him: 
‘What is the cause of the congestion?” 


‘“There would be no such congestion,” he declared, “‘if 
the people would only call for their stuff. We have 
fully seventy-five carloads of freight unloaded right in 
our storehouse, some of which hasn’t been claimed for 
months and here are about fifty carloads on the tracks.”’ 


Leading the reporters through the storing place, he 
showed great heaps of furniture, factory equipment, lead 
and other things, all ready to be taken away. The place 
is crowded to its capacity and, according to the freight 
agent, this prevents the men from unloading some of the 
other cars, causing a general tie-up. It was also learned 
today that local storage warehouses have refused to 
take any of the freight off the hands of the railroad. 
Some of the goods are uncalled for in periods of more 
than 6 months. In fact, in many instances they are not 
called for at all. This entails considerable loss on part 
of the warehouse people as the goods usually are valueless 
and do not bring much on the market. 


Small Customers Left Out 


At the same time, local truckmen admit they are unable 
to handle all their orders and as a result in most cases, 
the smaller customers are left out in the cold. More 
trucks are needed but the truckmen claim they cannot 
secure them. Ina recent statement, A. L. Riker, vice- 
president of the Locomobile Co. of America, declared 
his company was unable to fill all the orders of the local 
men. The trouble also is due in a great measure to the 
neglect of some of the larger firms of the city in sending 
for their freight. This causes hardships for the smaller 
concerns who are unable to get at their goods until the 
bigger companies have taken away theirs. 


The situation is marked by complexities which have 
both their ludicrous and serious phases. The freight 
officials claim they can unload the freight as fast as it is 
taken away but declare it is not taken away. The 
merchants and manufacturers declare they cannot get 
their stuff until days or weeks after they need it. In 
casting blame they also hit the truckmen who, they assert, 
do not handle all their orders. The truckmen shift the 
blame on both the manufacturers and railroad, declaring 
that a larger terminal storehouse is needed, that they 
cannot get at their customers’ goods and that in most 
cases they do not receive the bills of lading from the 
complaining patrons until weeks after the freight has 
been unloaded. 


The situation threatens to assume more _ serious 
proportions as the weeks go on, as this is said to be the 
time of the year when freight is heaviest. Unless 
some of the merchants, manufacturers and truckmen 
get together and cart away their freight, railroad officials 
are of the opinion that stringent embargo regulations will 
have to be put into force. 








Harder Right in 


NELLIE B. FRAME 
A phellee 
Vs. APPEAL FROM 
HARDER’S FIREPROOF COUNTY COURT 
STORAGE & VAN CO. COOK COUNTY 
A ppellant 


MR. JUSTICE McDONALD DELIVERED THE 
OPINION OF THE COURT. 


The judgment herein complained of was rendered in 
favor of appellee (plaintiff below), against appellant 
(defendant below) for the alleged conversion of a piano. 

The piano in question was purchased by plaintiff from 
the Thompson Music Co., the original purchase price 
being $475. Plaintiff gave in exchange as part payment a 
second-hand piano, for which she was allowed a credit 
of $150; the balance of $325 was payable at the rate of 
$10 per month, and was evidenced by a note duly 
executed. About 4 years later another note secured by a 
chattle mortgage on said piano, was executed by the 
plaintiff in favor of the said music company, for a larger 
sum,—presumably the unpaid balance of the purchase 
price at that time. Later on plaintiff stored said piano 
in the defendant’s warehouse for safekeeping. A short 
time thereafter a representative of the said music com- 
pany, the mortgagee, called on defendant and presented 
its chattel mortgage on the property in question, and 
insisted that by reason of plaintiff's default in the pay- 
ments, the music company was entitled to the possession 
thereof under its chattel mortgage, and thereupon the 
defendant surrendered the said piano to the music com- 
pany. Subsequently said music company went into 
the hands of a receiver, following which this suit was 
brought by plaintiff against defendant as bailee, for the 
wrongful conversion of the property in question. 

It is urged by defendant as a ground for reversal, that 
it was justified in surrendering said instrument to the 
music company, because the latter was lawfully entitled 
to the possession thereof under its chattel mortgage. 


Statute Law Defines Question 


Section 249 of our act relating to railroads and ware- 
houses, ch. 114 R. S. of Illinois, provides inter alia that 
a warehouseman is justified in delivering the goods to one 
who is ‘The person lawfully entitled to the 
possession of the goods, or his agent.’’ The question 
then arises, was the said music company entitled to pos- 
session of the property which is the subject of this litiga- 
tion, by reason of having a paramount title thereto? 

The chattel mortgage given by plaintiff to the said 
music company provided inter alia that the plaintiff 
might retain possession of the property until she should 
make default in the payments of money therein specified, 
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in which event the entire balance was to become im- 
mediately due and payable, and the mortgagee should 
have the right to repossess itself of the property without 
notice to the mortgagor (plaintiff). 

The undisputed evidence shows that plaintiff was 
in default of her payments at the time of the surrender 
by defendant of the instrument in question to the music 
company. Therefore, under the terms of the chattel 
mortgage hereinabove referred to, the music company 
was entitled to the possession of the piano in question, 
under a title which was paramount to that of the plain- 
tiff’s. While it has been universally held that a bailee 
may not dispute the bailor’s title to the bailment, yet 
one exception to this well settled rule of law is, that where 
the bailee has surrendered the bailment to one holding a 
paramount title thereto, he may plead such surrender as 
a valid defense to an action against him by the bailor 
for the conversion of the property, the burden being 
upon the bailee to prove such paramount title in the 
third person. In Young vs. E. A. Ry. Co., 80 Ala. 100, 
it was held, p. 102: 


‘The general rule is that the bailee is not 
permitted to set up a jus terti, or title of a 
third person, in himself. But where the bailor 
has no valid title, the bailee may, on demand, 
deliver the goods bailed to the rightful owner, 
and this would be a good defense to an action 
brought by the bailor, the onus being on the 
bailee to establish the defense. * * * The 
reason of this rule is, that the bailee of the goods 
can be in no better situation than the bailor 
from whom he received them, and the true own- 
er, or other person entitled to their custody 
and having a special property in them, can 
sue either the bailor or bailee, and recover from 
them. And no man shall be rebuked by the law 
for doing what the law would compel him to do.”’ 


To the same effect are: Nudd et al. vs. Montanye et al., 
38 Wis. 511; Western Transportation Co. vs. Barker, 
56 N. Y. 544; Thomas vs. Northern Pacific Exp. Co., 
73 Minn. 185. 

In view of the undisputed evidence that the plaintiff 
was in default, under the terms of the chattel mortgage 
under which the music company claimed the right of 
possession, we are impelled to the inevitable conclusion 
that the verdict of the jury in finding the issues of the 
plaintiff, is clearly and manifestly against the weight 
of the evidence. Accordingly the judgment will be 
reversed with a finding of facts. 


This court finds as follows: 
That appellee was in default of her payments under 
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the terms of the Chattel Mortgage under which the 
mortgagee, the Thompson Music Company, claimed the 
right to the possession of the piano that was the subject 
of the alleged conversion, at the time of the surrender 
thereof by appellant, the Harder’s Fireproof Storage & 
Van Company; and at the time of the surrender of the 
said piano to the said mortgagee by the appellant, the 
said mortgagee had a title thereto which was paramount 
to that of the appellee; and that the mortgagee at said 
time was entitled to the possession thereof. 


Liability Under Bill of Lading Discussed 


Arguments were heard at Washington on October 20 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission on the question 
of the adoption of uniform bills of lading by the railroads 
of the United States. These arguments are designed to 
close up this matter, which has been pending for a long 
time under conference between the commission, the rail- 
roads and the carriers. 

The dispute between the railroads and the shippers is 
primarily as to how long the extraordinary common car- 
rier liability shall continue after the freight has been 
delivered to the freight house at destination. It also 
involves as to whether the value of the goods at the time 
and place of shipment or that at destination shall govern 
in the settlement of loss and damage claims. The car- 
riers hold that the common carrier liability shall cease 
with the expiration of the free time allowed for the re- 
moval of the goods. After that time the liability shall 
be only the ordinary one of a bailee. The ordinary 
liability of a bailee is to keep the goods and reserve 
them. He is liable for loss and damage in case of negli- 
gence. The extraordinary liability of a common carrier 
covers everything except the act of Providence or the 
public enemy. 

Henry W. Bikle and H. A. Taylor appeared there on 
behalf of the carriers. Mr. Bikle pointed out that the 
commission is authorized to change the bill of lading only 
upon a showing that some rule is unjust, unfair or un- 
reasonable. The burden of proof is therefore on the 
warehouseman. The settlement of claims for loss and 
damage on the basis of value at time and place of ship- 
ment, it was said, is the proper rule. All existing rates 
are predicated on settlement on that basis, and a change 
in the rule would undoubtedly result in the greatest 
imaginable confusion in the claim departments of the 
railroads. 

Mr. Bikle said: 

‘It is easy to prescribe general rules for settlement of 
claims, but in practice there must be administrative rules 
that are numerous and perplexing. For instance, under 
the present bill of lading it is provided that claims will 
not be entertained if the shipper fails to give notice of 
a claim within a specified time. Claim agents have asked 
if a request by a shipper to trace a shipment is notice of 
claim. They have asked whether’ a notation on an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of freight, that the goods 
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were damaged is a notice of ciaim of damage. Dozens 
of questions have been answered, and there is some 
understanding on the subject. If now the basis is to be 
made on value at destination, an entirely new crop of 
questions will be brought forward. I submit that there 
will be just as many hardships under the proposed basis 
as under the existing one.”’ 

In his discussion of the clause setting forth that after 
the expiration of the free time, the liability shall be that 
of a warehouseman, the attorney said that neither the 
Cummins amendment nor the Carmack amendment can 
be held to apply to that unless it be desired to claim 
that the effect of the two amendments is to restore com- 
mon law liability, which is different in each State. If 
incorporated in the bill of lading, this would lead to 
the confusion that a uniform bill is designed to eliminate. 
For instance, in Massachusetts the rule is that the com- 
mon carrier liability ceases the minute the goods arrive. 
In New Hampshire the rule is that the common carrier 
liability ceases after notice of arrival and a reasonable 
time for removal has expired. 

Mr. Bikle pointed out that the commission could not, 
by ordering the carriers to incorporate terms in their 
bills, extend their liability. That would be legislation. 
But, he said, the carriers themselves may extend their 
liability as they had by providing their common carrier 
liability shall run during the free time allowed for the 
removal of the goods. 


Carrier Must Pay for Delivery at Destination 


New York, October 17, 1916—We booked with a line 
in New York about 500 tons of scrap brass to be shipped 
to a foreign port. They quoted a rate of freight of $20 
per ton of 2,240 pounds. We accepted, having booked 
the same through shipping brokers. We shipped as per 
contract, prepaid our freight to destination, and it seems 
now that the line here wants additional payment of 
about $2 per ton, their-excuse being that they could not 
find a berth in the port named and have therefore been 
compelled to unload elsewhere, for which we will have 
to pay. We have written the line that we feel within 
our rights to refuse to pay the same. They advertise in 
New York papers, and in doing so they misrepresent, 
inasmuch as they know, at the time of advertising, that 
they cannot unload in the place named. Please advise 
what your opinion is on the matter.—M. E. 

Reply—A carrier who agrees to deliver goods at a 
certain place, knowing that he cannot make such de- 
livery, is bound to the owner of the goods for the ex- 
pense incurred in carrying the goods from the place at 
which they are delivered by the carrier to that place to 
which he agreed to take them. Having paid for trans- 
portation to a certain place, the consignor or consignee 
is entitled to have the goods delivered there for that 
amount, either by the original carrier or at his expense. 
This is especially true in a case like the present, where 
the carrier knew that he himself was not in position to 
make delivery at destination. That knowledge bound 
him to make suitable arrangements with a connecting 


carrier. 
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Decision Favors Employe Not Covered by 
Compensation Act 


In a decision handed down by Judge J. Lyon of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, and in which 
all other judges concur, the ruling of the State Industrial 
Commission granting compensation to an employe 
injured while in the act of collecting dirt in the street 
was upheld. The question came before the court in 
the case of the State Industrial Commission, respondent, 
in the matter of the claim of Catherine Putnam for 
compensation, claimant-respondent, v. Fred Murray, 
employer, and the Travelers Insurance Co., insurance 
carrier, appellants; on an appeal by the employer and 
insurance carrier from an award made by the State 
Industrial Commission February 3, 1916. The decision 
handed down was as follows: 

Lyon, J.—The sole question at issue upon this appeal 
is whether the death of the deceased can be said to have 
arisen out of his employment. He was engaged in the 
occupation of driver in the business of teaming, trucking 
and livery. While working for his employer in collecting 
dirt from the streets of Syracuse, N. Y., he stepped upon 
a board containing a rusty nail as he was getting up 
into his wagon. The nail pierced his shoe and went into 
his foot. The wound became poisoned therefrom, and 
as a result his entire system became infected with 
tetanus germs, causing his death. The State Industrial 
Commission found that the injuries were accidental and 
arose out of and in the course of his employment. The 
defendants challenge the correctness of the conclusion 
that his injuries arose out of his employment and cite 
in support of their contention the cases of Newman z. 
Newman (113 N. E., 332, decided June, 1916), Sheldon 
v. Needham (7 B. W. C. C., 471), Kitchenham z. SS. 
Johannesburg (4 B. W. C. C., 311), Mitchell v. SS. 
Saxon (5 B. W. C. C., 623) and De Fillippis v. Falken- 
berg (170 App. Div., 153), and the defendants contend 
that there can be no liability as the accident arose from 
a common risk to which any person was equally exposed 
who happened to travel that way on foot without regard 
to the nature of his employment. 


Continued Presence on Street Required. 


The general distinction between the cases cited and 
the case at bar is that in the former it was held that the 
injuries were not received while the employe was en- 
gaged in one of the hazardous occupations specified in 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law, or in doing an act 
incidental thereto. In the case at bar the deceased was 
engaged in the operation on streets of a wagon drawn by 
horses, which was concededly a hazardous employment 
under group 41. His duties were not limited to simply 
driving his team. They included also the loading of 
his wagon. The commission has found that one of the 
duties of the deceased was going about the street shovel- 
ing dirt into his wagon. One of the necessary incidents 
of driving about the streets was getting on and off his 
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wagon. While the danger of stepping on the nail may 
be said to have been common to all persons using the 
street, an injury therefrom to a mere passer along the 
street, not engaged in a hazardous employment or in the 
performance of an act incidental thereto, would prob- 
ably not afford a right to compensation under the act. 
The hazardous employment of the deceased required his 
continued presence upon the street in the discharge of 
the duties of his employment. 


Question of Right of Compensation 


The mere fact that a person not engaged in a hazardous 
employment was exposed to the danger of a similar injury 
should he chance to travel that way furnishes no argu- 
ment for a denial of the right of compensation to a person 
whose hazardous employment compelled his constant 
presence on the street. In the case of McNeice vz. 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., Lim. 4 B. W. C. C., 351, 
48 Sc. L. R., 15, the Court of Session, Scotland, held 
that where a salesman and collector riding in a street 
on a bicycle in the course of his employment was kicked 
on the knee by a passing horse and injured, the accident 
arose out of the employment. This case was cited, and 
the principle on which it was based approved by the Court 
of Appeal, England, in the case of Pierce v. Provident 
Clothing & Supply Co., Lim. (4 B. W. C. C., 242, 1 K. 
B., 997, 104 L. T., 473), in which that court quotes from 
the McNeice case as follows: ‘“‘The only question to be 
determined that has been argued before us is whether it 
arose out of his employment. Now, I think it did. I 
think that it was one of the ordinary dangers to which hts 
employment exposed him, because it is quite clear from 
the statements before us that his employment as collector 
forced him to traverse the streets. And I think, there- 
fore, that a danger which is an ordinary danger in the 
street—and I[ think that we are entitled of our own 
knowledge to know that the behavior of a passing horse 
is one of the ordinary dangers of the street—is therefore 
a danger arising out of hisemployment. It is quite true 
that many members of the public are exposed to the same 
danger, but that does not seem to me to be the criterion. 

These many members of the public might be either 
parties who are in employment or who are not; but even 
if they were parties in employment they might well be 
in the street, not in the course of their employment, and 
then there would be no liability. I refer to the ordinary 
case of a workman who is leaving the factory. After he 
has once got clear of the factory and is going to his own 
home in another part of the town, he would not then be 
injured in the course of his employment. But here the 
man in the course of his employment is compelled to go 
into the streets. I cannot myself distinguish between 
this case and the case of a coachman, who has to drive 
about the streets for his master’s benefit and not for his 
own and is injured. I think the appellant was injured 
by a danger arising out of his employment.’’ The court 
then adds, Cozens-Hardy, M. R., writing the opinion, 
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in which Farwall and Buckley, L.J.J., concurred: ‘‘I 
respectfully desire to adopt that decision and to follow 
it in the present case on the first point that was argued, 
namely, that this accident did not give rise to a claim 
because any one else in the street was exposed to the same 
risk.’” I have quoted from this decision at some length 
as it seems to so aptly answer defendant’s chief objection 
to an affirmance of the award. | 

I think the decision of the commission was correct, 
and that the award should be confirmed. 


The Young Drafter 


There is no gainsaying the fact that many draft colts 
fail to develop into as large horses as they should. Lack 
of rations that are right in kind and in amount have been 
responsible for no small part of this unsatisfactory de- 
velopment. Last winter the writer saw exceptionally 
well-bred draft colts that were being taken through their 
first winter under conditions that fell far short of satis- 
fying their needs. Straw constituted the chief, indeed 
almost the sole, diet of these colts, and, although they 
were the progeny of highly excellent individuals of genu- 
ine draft type and size, yet they were giving but little if 
any promise of developing into anything better than 
ordinary chunks—the kind that never command highest 
prices. It is undoubtedly true that these colts would 
do fairly well during summer months if good pasture 
could be had. But it is improbable that they will ever 
even approach their possibilities of early maturity, and 
it is almost certain that they will never attain the size 
that their heredity has made possible. 

For a draft colt to weigh but little if any more in the 
spring than in the fall does not augur well for his early 
profitable development into a high-class market horse. 
It is often said that the draft colt should have finished 
one-half his weight production by the time he is one year 
old. This does not mean that horses will always weigh 
twice as much when mature as when one year old, but 
seems to be a fair estimate of the probability, providing 
the treatment of the colt has been neither niggardly nor 
over-generous. While there seems to be nothing in 
particular to favor the heavy forcing that some colts 
receive, it is also true that there is nothing to be gained, 
and much to be lost, by feeding draft colts so poorly 
that they fail to make normal growth. 


Corn as Colt Feed 


Of the feeds that are available in the corn-belt, pasture 
grass, clover or alfalfa hay, and corn in some form, will 
no doubt continue to be the most important for use in 
producing draft horses. Some have deemed it necessary 
to make a heavy use of oats in horse feeding, and some 
have even felt that it is necessary to eliminate corn from 
the colt’s ration if he is to grow and mature as he should. 
There are others who believe that more colts have been 
injured by the use of too little corn in the ration than 
have been injured by its too generous use. There is no 
doubt but that a grain ration of corn alone is inadequate 
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if fed in connection with timothy hay, oats, straw, or 
corn stover, or any combination of these feeds. On the 
other hand, for use in connection with pasture grass, 
clover, alfalfa or soy-bean hay, a generous allowance of 
corn is often highly advantageous. 

Whenever their price permits them to be used at a 
profit, oats may well be used as a part of the colt’s grain 
ration. It should be remembered, however, that shelled 
corn has a distinct advantage over oats in feeding value 
per pound; in fact, oats and ear corn have about equal 
feeding value, pound for pound, when fed in connection 
with clover, alfalfa, or mixed clover and timothy hay. 
It should be remembered that corn is not as safe a feed 
as is oats, on account of the greater danger of overfeeding. 
This fact is dependent upon corn’s high efficiency, or 
concentration, which, in the hands of a careful feeder, is 
a real advantage. Just as the draft horse may do more 
damage in case of a head-on collision than could be done 
by a pony, so the highly efficient grain if improperly 
used, will do more damage than will the coarse, bulky 
feeds that are relatively low in feeding value. 


How Much Grain ? 


If from one-half to three-quarters of a pound of suit- 
able grain is fed daily per hundred pounds of the draft 
colt’s live weight during the first winter, along with good 
roughage, satisfactory growth should result. During 
the second and third winters a large proportion of rough- 
age is in order, but some grain can well be given. Some 
horsemen feel that the use of grain during summer 
months, even in connection with abundant pasture grass, 
will pay. Of this there is some doubt, but grain should 
be supplied if other feed is not sufficiently abundant to 
provide for at least a fair rate of growth and to keep the 
colt from becoming thin. 

Although generous feeding is highly advantageous it 
is not necessary, nor even desirable to have the immature 
drafter carry an excessive load of fat. The development 
of good feet, legs and body is not generally assisted by 
pampering—and in fact may be materially hindered. 


When to Break 


Breaking draft colts is not often especially difficult. It 
is a good plan to break the colt to lead before it is weaned. 
If convenient, there is much to be gained by breaking 
the colt to drive as a two-year-old rather than to wait 
a year longer. The two-year-old is more easily managed 
and may well be given some light work to do. It isof 
doubtful wisdom to require the two-year-old to do any 
very heavy work, but a good many farmers find it desir- 
able to work two-year-olds to some extent. 

So far as stabling is concerned, it is not necessary to 
confine the young drafter in the stall much of the time, 
even during cold weather. Protection from severe 
storms—snow, rain or wind—should be 
Grooming is not necessary, although it is a good plan to 
have the colt become accustomed to handling while 
young. 


provided. 





Care for the Feet 


The feet of the young drafter should be given careful 
attention. A little work with knife, cutting pincers and 
rasp will do much to keep the colt’s feet in good shape. 
In some cases the bearing surface is given little or no 
attention, the long hoof being trimmed (almost pruned) 
by means of a chisel and mallet. In some other instances 
the foot is allowed to go for so long a time without at- 
tention that lameness results from a broken hoof or from 
the pressure due to the turned under edges of the hoof. 
Although fairly good results may be secured from the 
chisel and mallet method of trimming the foot, a much 
more satisfactory job can be done by giving careful atten- 
tion to the under surface of the foot, as well as to the 
outer edges. 

B. E. CARMICHAEL. 

Ohio Experiment Station.— National Stockman & 

Farmer. 


A Carrier is Liable for the Goods 
Delivered to Him 


New York, November 3, 1916—We shipped a case of 
goods direct from the mill to a customer in the West. 
Upon opening the case the customer found a shortage of 
several pieces. We furnished the railroad company with 
affidavits of the party who packed the case and the 
party who opened the case and recorded the contents. 
The case was held at the mill for about 3 months 
before shipping. The railroad company has refused to 
entertain the claim, contending that, inasmuch as the 
goods were not shipped until 3 months after they were 
packed, they do not consider themselves liable, as these 
pieces might have been abstracted while the case was 
in the storehouse of the mill. Please advise us what can 
be done in the matter.—W. D. 

Reply—A carrier is, of course, to be held liable for the 
goods actually delivered to him. The consignor must 
prove, however, that delivery was made as he alleges. 
The consignor in this case must be able to establish the 
fact that he actually delivered that quantity of goods 
which he claims to have delivered. Having established 
this fact, he is in position to demand damages for the loss. 
If he cannot show the amount which he claims to have 
been delivered to the carrier, by evidence satisfactory to 
a jury, he has no ground for recovery by suit. If he can 
make such showing he is entitled to the verdict. 


Motor Truck Legislation to Be Fought 


A commission has been appointed by law for the State 
of New York, conisting of the commissioner of highways, 
state engineer and surveyor and the superintendent of 
public works to recommend new schedules of registra- 
tion fees on automobile trucks, such fees ‘‘to be based on 
the time and extent of use and wear and tear of public 
highways by such vehicles.’’ This commission has held 


no meetings and we are thus unable to form any opinion 
as to how greatly the license fees will be increased. 

A special committee appointed by the commissioner 
of motor vehicles of New Jersey has met, however, and 
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has reported on the subject. As many of the members 
of the Motor Truck Club operate trucks in New Jersey 
and as any action taken in the State of New Jersey will 
no doubt have considerable influence on the action of the 
New York commission, we give herewith a digest of the 
report of the New Jersey committee as follows: 


(We understand 
The proposed 


1. A great increase in license fees. 
the present highest rate is $25 per year. 
highest rate is $125 per year.) 

2. The driver of every truck shall carry way bills 
for each load, showing gross and net weight carried. 

3. The speed of motor trucks is limited according to 
size of tire, diameter of wheel and weight of vehicle and 
load. Apparently the average one-ton truck loaded, 
shall not exceed in speed fourteen miles per hour; three- 
ton truck, loaded, thirteen miles, and five-ton truck, 
loaded, ten miles. 

4. Trucks shall not carry weights in excess of those 
contained in a certain table, which is the most conserva- 
tive table issued by any of the tire companies for their 
own protection. 

5. No trucks to be wider than ninety-six inches. 

6. No trucks to be longer than twenty-three feet six 
inches over all. | 

7. No trucks to be higher than twelve feet two inches. 

8. No metal tires shall be allowed on trucks and no 
metal tires shall be permitted to touch the surface of the 
road. 

9. All trailers shall be equipped with rubber tires. 

10. Not more than one trailer allowed. 

11. Every truck should be equipped with sealed. 
governor. 

Coulter & Bond, counsel of the Motor Truck Club of 
America, appeared at a public hearing and protested 
against many of the proposed changes and have obtained 
another hearing, at which they will present facts and 
figures upon which to base the objections of the Motor 
Truck Club members. 


Complaint May Bring Licenses, Movers’ Rates 


Councilman Smith, of Cleveland, said he would ask 
Council to consider the advisability of licensing moving 
and storage companies and establishing rates for them, 
after public hearings have been held. Smith’s action 
comes as a result of the complaint of William A. Feather, 
secretary-treasurer of the David Gibson Co. Feather 
caused the arrest of W. R. Thomas, vice-president of the 
Lincoln Fireproof Storage Co., on the charge of con- 
version. The case was nolled at the request of Police 
Prosecutor Lind. 

‘‘T did it because the courts have ruled moving com- 
panies are common carriers and as such have a lien on 
property they move,” said Lind. 

Lind issued the warrant for Thomas’ arrest when 
Feather complained to him that the Lincoln Co. was 
holding six rugs that belonged to him. 
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‘“‘T hired E. C. Whitworth to move my household goods 
from Stop 29 on the lake shore west to 1482 East One 
Hundred and Sixteenth street,’’ said Feather. ‘“Whit- 
worth told me the cost would be $22. A Lincoln company 
van came. It took the van six hours to bring my goods 
in. The driver said my bill was $54. I refused to pay 
this. So the driver took six rugs, worth $500. Then I 
got the warrant for Thomas.”’ 

Whitworth Thursday denied he had agreed to move 
Feather’s goods for $22. He said he turned country jobs 
over to the Lincoln Co. ‘Our charge is $1.50 a mile for 
those jobs, and we told Whitworth that would be the 
charge for Feather,’’ said Thomas. 


Venice Ordinance to be Attacked in Court by 
Lyon Storage Co. 


Another test case on a Venice, Cal., ordinance is ex- 
pected to result from the recent arrest of Neal T. Cormon, 
of a motor delivery truck for a Los Angeles firm, who 
was charged with operating in Venice without the license 
prescribed in the Venice city ordinance. Cormon is 
employed by the Lyon Storage Co., and when arrested 
telephoned his company from Venice, asking if a Venice 
license had been procured. His firm told him it had no 
Venice license and promised to make the attack on the 
ordinance a test case. 


Cleveland Wheel Tax Dropped 


Cleveland’s wheel tax of $2 per wheel and an addi- 
tional fee for motor trucks of $1 per ton for all trucks over 
1-ton capacity has been tabled. Its enactment into law 
is not a probability of the immediate future. 


Limited Loads on Good Roads 


Fixing 24,000 pounds as the maximum weight for a 
motor vehicle, including load,.and naming other restric- 
tions designed to preserve the good roads of the State of 
California, a special committee representative of official 
and commercial bodies recently drew the outlines of an 
ordinance to be proposed for adoption in the seven 
counties and all the cities of Southern California. County 
Counsel Haas is to draft the ordinance, which will be 
recommended to a larger committee recently created at 
an unofficial conference at San Bernardino. 

The committee adopted as the basis of the proposed 
ordinance a bill introduced at the last session of the 
Legislature as Assembly Bill No. 744, but the conferees 
reduced the maximum limit for the weight of a motor 
vehicle and its load, which was fixed at 30,000 pounds in 
the proposed state law. 

These recommendations were also adopted: 

That motor vehicles be not permitted to draw trailers 
that have metal tires. That the load any trailer may 
carry be limited to three and a half tons, including the 
weight of the vehicle. That no motor vehicle be per- 
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mitted to draw more than one trailer. That all solid-tire 
vehicles of a weight of 6,000 pounds or more, load and 
vehicle included, be limited to a speed of not more than 
twenty miles an hour. That the width of motor vehicles 
and trailers be limited to eight feet. 

This last restriction was included because the paved 
or surfaced portions of most Southern California high- 
ways are ordinarily only fifteen to sixteen feet wide, and 
a vehicle wider than eight feet becomes an obstacle. The 
ordinance so outlined will be submitted to the committee 
for ratification at a meeting tobe called by Supervisor 
Hinshaw, chairman of the larger committee. 


Close Horse Troughs to Check Glanders 


In an effort to combat a serious epidemic of glanders 
among horses, the state livestock sanitary board at 
Harrisburg has ordered all horse-watering troughs in the 
city closed permanently. There are more than 3,000 
of these troughs here, a majority of them in front of 
saloons. The epidemic of glanders, which authorities 
say is the worst the city has ever experienced, has caused 
the death of one man and 180 horses here since January 
1. Dr. C. J. Marshall, state veterinarian, says public 
water troughs are largely responsible for the spread of 
the disease. 

Representatives of the Philadelphia Team Owners’ 
Association appealed to Dr. Marshall and Director 
Krusen, of health and charities. Dr. Marshall, who is 
secretary of the state livestock sanitary board, promised 
that the board at its meeting in Harrisburg would order 
all troughs in the city put out of business. 


Important to Subscribers of Transfer 
and Storage 


. Every magazine, when it begins to reach a position of 
prominence in its own particular field, meets the problem 
of the unscrupulous agent, who sometimes operates 
without real authority from the head office, and some- 
times misuses authority given him. TRANSFER and 
STORAGE warns its subscribers against all agents who 
cannot show good authority from the home ofhce. There 
are no agents in the field authorized to solicit renewals of 
subscriptions. Subscribers are warned against paying 
money to agents for renewals of their subscriptions as 
all renewals must be made through the central office. 

Subscribers are warned also against agents who offer 
two years’ subscriptions for one dollar, three years for 
two dollars or five years for three dollars, as TRANSFER 
and StoraceE makes no such special offers. The only 
offer that we have made is that set forth elsewhere in 
this issue. This offer is of two years for two dollars, and 
is made because TRANSFER and STORAGE finds it neces- 
sary to increase the subscription price to $2.00 per year, 
and is endeavoring to make this change fair to all sub- 
scribers whose subscriptions expire at different times of 


the year. 
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Subscribers are warned also against agents who offer 
a copy of THe TRANSFER and STORAGE DIRECTORY as an 
inducement to subscribe to the paper. An agent may 
offer you a free copy of Tue Directory provided you 
will pay him for a two or three year’s subscription. It 
is very likely that this order for a copy of THE DirEcTORY 
will never reach this office as Tue Directory has never 
been offered for sale except from this office. There are 
no agents authorized to solicit orders for copies of 
THe Directory or advertising in THe Directory 
except those who are able to show a signed receipt book, 
signed with the name of some one in authority at the 
head office, and bearing on the cover and throughout, the 
names TRANSFER and SroraceE and THE TRANSFER and 
StoraGE Directory. On the inside front cover of this 
book is a signed statement, giving the signature of the 
agent, and the signature of authority, attesting to the 
agent’s honesty. It is wise not to pay any money to 
anyone soliciting advertising for THE D1reEcTorRY. 

Subscribers are warned also against clubbing offers 
with other publications. An agent may offer you two 
publications for the price of one, and one of these pub- 
lications may be TRANSFER and StoraGeE. Subscribers 
are warned against this, as we have made no such clubbing 
offers. 

TRANSFER and SToRAGE will be obliged to refuse any 
credit on renewal subscriptions paid to agents, on club- 
bing offers of new or old subscriptions, on free copies of 
Tue Directory offered as’ inducements to subscribe, 
and on all propositions that offer two years for one dollar, 
three years for two dollars, five years for three dollars, 
etc. This notice will also be published in the December 
issue of TRANSFER and Storace.—H.T.L. 


Brooklyn First in Storehouses 


There are many ways in which Brooklyn leads its 
sister boroughs, and that means the cities of the country 
as well, but in no particular is its lead more notable than 
in its facilities for taking care of household effects, while 
their owners are temporarily homeless. The directory 
shows that there are more than seventy buildings this 
side of the East River which are devoted to the storage 
of household effects generally in vast, fireproof structures, 
where each patron is assigned a room all his own which 
he may lock and keep the key, and in which his property 
will be much safer, as a matter of fact, than it would be 
in his own home. 

Storehouses of this sort are a comparatively modern 
invention, to call them such. Twenty-five years ago 
to put one’s goods and chattles in storage was a risky 
thing todo. The mere moving of household goods was a 
thing not to be lightly undertaken, for the damage done 
by irresponsible, careless handlers was great, a fact which 
gave rise to the expression that ‘‘three moves are worse 
than a fire.’”” In the old-fashioned warehouses not only 
were the goods exposed to damage and to breakage 
and to the peril of losing them by fire, which in turn 
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made the insurance risk a high one in cost of premiums, 
but there was the danger of theft, due to their being 
piled promiscuously in a loft, accessible to anyone. 


Windowless Buildings Distinctive Feature 


Today all this is changed. Scattered over the city, 
in every section, there will be seen great buildings three 
to fifteen stories high. Windowless, generally, the walls 
rise blank and unbroken. Where windows are provided 
they are shuttered with heavy steel shields. They 
seem like veritable modern bastiles, and in strength and 
fire-resisting qualities there is no doubt they are infinitely 
safer than that famous—or infamous—prison ever was. 
These buildings are the storehouses and not one but is 
filled with hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of 
household furniture. 

A visit to a modern storage warehouse is mighty in- 
teresting, and one who has never seen the inside of one 
of these modern institutions would do'well to do so at an 
early date. Many persons have a horror of a storehouse 
based, maybe, on bitter experience with one of the ‘‘old 
school.’’ Such should by all means have his eyes opened, 
and a visit will open them. 

Entering a representative warehouse, one passes 
through a great portal. The heavy steel-barred doors are 
opened for him by a uniformed attendant. He finds 
himself in a business-like office. A counter lines one side 
of the room, and behind it clerks are busy waiting on 
customers. The other side is railinged off and in the 
inclosure are the desks of the officers of the company. 
He steps up to the counter and says he would like to 
inspect the place. May he? Surely. It will be a favor 
for him to do so. A uniformed guide is summoned and 
under his pilotage the visitor steps into a great hall 
through a door at the end of which he can see a huge 
automobile van waiting. 


Van Carrying Elevators Reduce Handling 


A moment later the elevator door opens and the visitor 
and his guide enter and are shot up to the top floor. As 
he steps out into the great hallway he sees a huge door 
nearby roll open, and a moment later the same automobile 
van which he had seen downstairs chug-chugs out into 
the floor and down the hall. For that’s the modern 
way. The van stops at the door of a room with a steel 
door which has been rolled open. In an instant the van 
doors are open and a half dozen men are carrying the 
furniture into the room, stowing it carefully away, each 
piece being covered with burlap to prevent its being 
scratched or dusty. That is the modern way. 

The van empty, it backs onto the huge elevator on 
which it was carried up. The great door closes, and a few 
moments later it is on its way to answer another call. 
The furniture thus has to be handled only twice; at the 
house and at the warehouse. In the old way, even under 


the most favorable circumstances, it was doomed to 


repeated handling. It had to be carried through the 





doen 
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street to an elevator, and carried from the elevator 
again and stacked up and packed up. 

From his guide the visitor learns that not a stick of 
wood or of inflammable material has been used in the 
construction of the building. Steel, concrete, brick and 
stone, that is all there was used. There is absolutely 
nothing that can be burned. The rooms are built 
solidly with partitions of fireproof brick. The doors are 
of steel. The floor is concrete, laid on ashes above fire- 
proof brick arches. The fire fiend is defied. But there 
are other fiends, and they too, meet their match in the 
modern storage warehouse. This is the thief. Every 
room is wired direct to the office, and not a door may be 
opened but a bell rings and an indicator shows to the 
room clerk that it is open. At night armed guards watch 
over the building, and they go their rounds of sentry-go, 
ringing their clocks with a regularity that must be main- 


tained. If they fail, the police and private watchman 
outside are at once notified, and an investigation is 
started. The enterprising burglar has no opportunity 


to go a-burgling. 

_ The floors are thus divided off and filled with furniture, 
and those that intervene are passed as the guide and 
visitor take the elevator again down to the third floor, 
devoted to the storage of automobiles. There the rooms 
are smaller, and in each stall-like cell is a motor car, 
for the storage of these vehicles has become a specialty 
in itself. Here again the car is rolled into the stall, after 
the gasoline tank has been emptied, and here it may re- 
main indefinitely at a small cost and entirely safe. 
Garages have been known to burn, and wise motor car 
owners who are going away for a time know that it is 
safe. Again, it is the 


better to put them where they are 


modern way. 


Safe Deposit Vaults Complete 
But this is by no means all there is tosee. The elevator 
silent and swift, takes the visitor down to the ground 
floor again, and he leaves the office again by another 
door to the left side. Like the main entrance, this door 
is heavily barred. In fact, it is nothing but bars, and it 
is set in a grill of heavy steel. It is opened by a trusted 
guard and the visitor finds himself in the strong room 
of the building. In this are located the safes and vault, 
where one may store his coupon bonds, his stocks and his 
valuable papers, if he is so fortunate to possess any. 
The vault door, circular safe door, two feet 
thick, stands ajar and into the vault he steps. This 
vault is like a great room, like the letter box section 
of the post office. Steel boxes, each with a lock and com- 
line the walls, 


a great, 


bination, and these boxes, he is told, 
contain millions of dollars’ worth of property, bonds and 
papers, silverware and jewelry and cash. It is as safe 
here as in the Bank of England it would seem. None 
may open a box without the presence of an attendant, 
for the lock is so arranged that it takes two keys to open 
it. Thus one is assured that even if another gets his 


key he will not be able to get his property, for his right 
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to take it will be disputed. Again, this is the modern 
way. Outside the vault, in the strong room, there are 
desks, each with its own telephone, and here one may 
clip his bonds and yet keep in touch with his broker.— 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Citizen. 


Car Shortage Has Aroused Shippers 


In an effort to relieve the car shortage situation many 
shippers in Texas are resorting to what is known as the 
statutory demand, a statute which provides that rail- 
roads must, when certain conditions are complied with, 
furnish cars for shippers or pay penalties accordingly as 
provided by law. 

This was announced recently in local railroad circles 
when it was explained that the railways did not resent 
this action as it compelled the shippers to load and 
unload their cars on record time because it was shown 
that there is a clause in the statutory demand which also 
assesses a fine on the shipper when he fails to load his 
car within 48 hours after he has received it and when the 
consignee neglects to unload his car within 48 hours after 
the road has delivered it to him. 
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News From Everywhere Briefly Told 





ALBANY, N. Y. 





Security Storage & Warehouse 
Company 








Storage Buildings, Fireproof and Non-Fireproof; 
buildings to let with direct track connections, suit- 
able for any purpose; local branches; manufacturing | 
plants; teaming, transfer and storage. 


Correspondence solicited 


James G. Perkins, Mgr , P. O. Box 118 





ATLANTA, GA. 





Cathcart Transfer & Storage Co. 


Moves, Stores, Packs, Ships 
Household Goods Exclusively 


Office and Warehouse 


and 





6-8 Madison Ave. 





BOSTON, MASS. 








35 Years Established | 
T.G. BUCKLEY CO. | 
Furniture and Piano Movers | 
MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE | 








Fireproof Storage 
Office and Warehouse, 690 Dudley St. 





Winter Hill Storehouse 


Storing, packing and shipping 
household goods and merchandise 


176 WALNUT ST., SOMERVILLE 
BOSTON, MASS. 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Buffalo Storage and Carting Co. 


STORAGE, TRANSFER 
AND FORWARDING 


Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 





O. J. Glenn & Son 
Everything in the Line of Moving, 
Carting, Packing, Storage 


Office, 47 W. Swan Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Niagara Carting Company 
223 Chamber of Commerce 


GENERAL CARTAGE & STORAGE 





Transferring Car Loads a Specialty 


Security Storage & Warehouse Co., 


Wilmington, Del., has taken out a permit for 
a brick and concrete construction warehouse, 
five stories in height, 45 by 130 feet. 

Hogan Transfer & Storage Co., India- 
napolis, Ind., has prepared plans for a five- 
story fireproof warehouse at 853 Massachu- 
setts Avenue at an estimated cost of $150,- 
000. The building will be 70 feet wide 
170 feet long and will be entirely 
of reinforced concrete construction. There 
will be specially arranged space for the stor- 
age of 150 pianos, also a large vault for the 
storage of silverware and other valuables, to- 
gether with rooms for rugs, etc. Provision is 
to be made for cold storage for furs, clothing, 
etc. 

W. M. Terry Co., Bridgeport, Conn., i 
engaged in the erection of a four-story re- 
inforced concrete warehouse, 80 by 160 feet, 
on a foundation of pedestal concrete piles. 
The house is designed to carry a floor load of 


| 250 pounds to the foot and is intended for the 


storage of furniture and is provided with 
separate rooms and complete plant for clean- 
ing rugs, etc. The company already operates 
a cold storage plant for furs, etc. 

Griswold & Walker, 113 East Austin 
Avenue, Chicago, and the Chicago Storage 
& Transfer Co., 5861 West Sixty-fifth Street, 
| Chicago, and the Security Storage & Safe 
Deposit Co., Inc., First and Front Streets, 
Norfolk, Wai. hime been elected to member- 
ship in the American Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation. 

Hebard’s Storage Warehouses, Chicago, 
Ill., and Jones & Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va., have 
resigned from membership in the American 
Warehousemen’s Association. The business 
of Jones & Co. has been merged with that of 
the Security Storage & Safe Deposit Co. of 
Norfolk. 

Wilber Storage & Transfer Co., Great 
Falls, Mont., have begun excavations for a 
storage building on Second Street. The Mil- 
waukee Railway is putting up the building for 
the company. 

New York & New Jersey Express Co., 
Newark, N. J., plans the construction of a 
seven-story warehouse and cold storage plant 
to be located in Front Street, Newark. The 
company proposes to institute a motor truck 
express service between communities in New 
Jersey and New York City, handling freight 
within a radius of twenty-five miles of Man- 
hattan. The temporary directors of the 
company are: G. H. Ludlum, president of the 
Federal Truck Co., Newark; E. M. Larabee, 
of New York, and Charles L. Maines, of 
Belleville. It is the intention to put into com- 
mission more than 100 large capacity trucks, 
and it is said that contracts for the hauling 
of 55,000 tons of commodities a year already 
have been entered into. Offices have been 
engaged temporarily at 309 Broadway, New 
York City. 





CANTON, O. 











Cummins Storage Company 
310 East Ninth Street 


STORAGE, DRAYING, PACKING AND 
FREIGHT HANDLING A SPECIALTY 


Unsurpassed Facilities for Handling Pool Cars 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








Bekins Household Shipping Co. 
Reduced Rates on 
Household Goods, Automobiles and 
Machinery 
General Offices, 38 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati 





JUDSON 


Freight Forwarding Co. 


Reduced Freight Rates on House- 
hold Goods and Automobiles to 
and from the West 


Offices: 


enna oe pa Marquette Building 
OSTON, 6 0 Old South Building 
Ba EW Y' RK. 324 Whitehall Building 
PITTSBURG, 435 Oliver Building 
ST. LOUIS, 1501 Wright Building 
SAN FRANCI SCO, 855 Monadnock Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, 518 Central Building 





CLARKSBURG, WEST VA. 





Central Storage Company 


STORAGE, PACKING, SHIPPING 


Special facilities for distributing car lots 
Mdse. to Central part of West Virginia 








CINCINNATI, OHIO 





“STACEY FIRST” 


for 
STORAGE, HAULING, 
PACKING, SHIPPING 


Fireproof and Non-Fireproo! 


Buildings 


Service Guaranteed 


Correspondence Solicited 


The Wm. Stacey Storage Co. 
2333-39 Gilbert Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 





THE LINCOLN FIREPROOF 
STORAGE CO. ~ 


5700 EUCLID AVENUE 
5 MODERN WAREHOUSES 


Service and Satisfaction Guaranteed 

Cleveland, Ohio | goods, general and cold storage business. 
| Charles H. Sproessig, well known to many 
_household goods warehousemen, is a member 


_of the firm. 





“The NEAL” 


7208-16 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 
Modern Fireproof Buildings 
Service Complete 
Carload Consignments Solicited 


Bridgeport, Conn., has started work upon 
what will be Bridgeport’s largest building, a 
warehouse nine stories high, 60 by 100 feet, 
at Singer Avenue and Whiting Street. The 
building will accommodate household goods 





DAVENPORT, IOWA 


_be constructed to the warehouse. The build- 


ing will be fireproof, of reinforced concrete 
EWERT gn ge > mnaitie with brick or tile walls. All 


on y an a oe 
Fireproof Storage Warehouses on Track | windows will hav 7 wired glass and metal 
ll . frames. A room will be reserved for pianos 
Storage, Distributing, Hauling, | 


Pool Cars, Auto Storage _and another for trunk storage. Two elevators 
Handle Merchandise and Household Goods | 2'¢ provided for. The building will be ready 
for occupancy about April 1. The officers of 
| the company are: Charles M. Cole, president; 
|W. B. Lashar and H. W. Smith, vice-presi- 
dents; D. F. Wheeler, treasurer, and DeVer 
_C. Warner, secretary. 
| Frank B. Williams has become a partner 
|with Charles M. Austin in the trucking and 
| forwarding business of the latter at Somer- 
| ville, Mass. 


-_ ; 
1447 to 51 Wynkoop Street | E. A. ay & Son, sng offices are at 125 
Storage of Merchandise and Household Goods | Beverly Street, Boston, Mass. 


Distribution of Car Lots a Specialty 








Best Service, Correspondence Solicited 





DENVER, COL. 





THE WEICKER 
TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 
Office, 1017 Seventeenth Street 
New Fireproof Warehouse on Track 





special meeting of the stockholders for 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





| increasing the capital stock from $400,000 to 
Merchants Transfer & Storage $1,000,000. 


Company 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND FORWARDERS 


'business in Tacoma, Wash., has announced 


General Offices Union Station | 





_and treasurer. 
at 115 South Tenth Street, Tacoma. 
Students’ 


EL PASO, TEX. 





WESTERN TRANSFER 
& STORAGE COMPANY 


220-26 S. STANTON ST. 


Forwarders and Distributers—Trucking of al! kinds— | 
Distribution Cars a specialty. Warehouse 
on Track 


ONLY FIREPROOF STORAGE IN EL PASO 


—_—— 


feet at Shattuck Avenue and Ward Street 
from the Southern Pacific Co., and will erect 
a large fireproof warehouse thereon. 


York City. 





ERIE, PA. 





Brooklyn on November 8. 


‘ ‘ | Alfred H. Christensen has sold his inter- 
The Erie Storage &% Carting est in the trucking firm of Christensen Bros. 
Company | 


Packers of Pianos and Household Goods, Storage, | S€M are the buyers. 
Carting and Parcel Delivery Robert H. Kearn, who has been in the 
trucking business in North Adams, Mass., for 


Warehouse Siding, switching to all lines 


| Tremont Fireproof Storage & Re-| 
'frigerating Co., New York City, which has | 
| been incorporated and capitalized at $500,000, | 
‘has purchased twenty-one city lots in the) 
Bronx Borough, bounded by Third and_| 
| Fulton Avenues, One Hundred and Seventieth | 
Street and St. Paul’s Place. Thereare four fire- | 
| proof buildings which were formerly used for | 
15 AUTOMOBILE MOVING VANS | brewery purposes on these lots at the present | 
‘time. The company will handle a household | 


Bridgeport Storage Warehouse Co., 


_as well as general merchandise. A siding will | 


The name of the company is) 
Pennsylvania Warehousing & Safe De- 
posit Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has called a/| 


December 18, 1916, to vote on a proposition | 


Robert L. Toole, for nearly 20 years en- | 
'gaged in the storage, moving and transfer | 


the organization of the Auto Baggage & 
Transfer Co., Inc., with himself as president | 
The office of the company is | 


Express & Transfer Co., | 
Berkeley, Cal., has purchased a lot 80 by 130) 


Sunset Warehouse Co. has leased ware- | 
house space at 686 Greenwich Street, New) 


Charles H. Chester, who had been en- | 


gaged in the trucking business on Water | 
Street, New York City, died at his home in_ 


'at Chester, Conn. John and Victor Christen- | 
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FORT WAYNE, IND. 





Brown Trucking Company 


MOVING, CARTING, STORAGE 
' AND DISTRIBUTING 


125 West Columbia Street 





FORT WORTH, TEX. 





Binyon Transfer & Storage 
Company 
265-7 West Fifteenth Street 


| Receivers and Forwarders of Merchandise 
Furniture Stored, Packed and Moved 


Handling ‘“‘Pool’”’ Cars a Specialty 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Bill Brothers Company 
TRANSFER & STORAGE 


Special Facilities for Moving Machinery, Safes, Furni- 

ture, Pianos, etc. STORAGE WAREHOUSES 

with separate apartments for Household Goods and 
Railroad Siding for Carload Shipments 


The ROGER SHERMAN 
TRANSFER CO. 


LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


MOVING 











PACKING STORAGE 


HELENA, MONT. 








Benson, Carpenter & Co. 
RECEIVERS & FORWARDERS 


Freight Transfer and Storage Warehouse 








| HANDLING *POOL’’ CARS A SPECIALTY 
| Trackage Facilities 


. HOUSTON, TEX. 








WESTHEIMER 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING 


| Fireproof Warehouses. Separate Locked Rooms 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 








W. K. MORSE 


LIGHT AND HEAVY TRUCKING 
OF ALL KINDS 


Office and Stables, rear 83 Mechanic Street 
Residence, 147 Whitney Street 


- MANSFIELD, O. 





| COTTER 
TRANSFER & STORAGE 
| Company 


' GENERAL HAULING & STORAGE 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Cameron 
Transfer & Storage Company 


420 Second Ave. So. 
Unsurpassed facilities for Storing, Handling, Trans- 
ferring and Forwarding Merchandise and 
Household Goods 


Fireproof Storage 


MONTREAL, CANADA 








Meldrum Brothers, Limited 


Cartage Contractors 
Established 1857 


Office, 32 Wellington Street 


Unexcelled facilities for the teaming of car load, 
steamship importations and heavy merchandise. 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


18 BLACKHALL 
STREET 








B. B. GARDNER, 


PIANO AND FURNITURE 
PACKER, MOVER & SHIPPER 


Mover—Freight and Baggage Transfer. 
STORAGE 


NEW YORK CITY 


Safe 








Julius Kindermann & Sons 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


Storage for Household Effects, 
Automobiles, Etc. 


1360-62 Webster Ave., near 170th Street 





The Meade Transfer Company 
General Freight Forwarders 


Transfer Agents of the 
Pennsylvania R.R. and Long Island R.R. 


Main Office, P. R. R. Pier 1 N. R. 


Morgan & Brother 





a Storage Warehouses 
Motor Vans 

¢ \ 230-236 t 47th Street 

$6 oe 230 Wes Stree 
8.isnt? New York City 





West End Storage Warehouse 
202-210 West Eighty-Ninth Street 


Moving, Packing and Shipping, Storage 
Warehouse and Silver Vaults 
NEW YORK CITY: 


NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 


WILLIAM YOUNG 


TRANSFER AND STORAGE OF 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
Machinery and Safe Moving a Specialty 
““Unexcelled SERVICE” 











Pacific Avenue, 


TRANSFER 2 STORAGE 


nearly 20 years, has disposed of his business | 


to Pringle Bros. Mr. Kearn will go to Cali- 


fornia to live. 

Jay C. Barber, Dow City, Ia., has sold his 
draying business to Archibald Wright and | 
William Ettleman. 


Joseph Piper & Son, Holyoke, Mass., 
very nearly lost twenty horses when the 
barns of the trucking company were de- 
stroyed by fire on November 1. 

A. H. Bowman Transfer Co., Preston 
and Main Streets, Louisville, suffered a loss 
of several hundred dollars when one of the 
company’s wagons with a load of freight was 
destroyed by fire on October 28. 


Republic Livery & Transfer Co., Re- 
public, Wash., has been purchased by Carl 
Trevitt from Moody & Summers. The name 
of the concern has been changed to ‘‘The 
Trevitt Stables.” 

Henry A. Hettinger, Bridgeton, N. J. 
lost a large frame warehouse with its contents 
in a fire on November 5. 

Central Warehousemen’s Association, 
which holds a special meeting at Des Moines, 
la., on December 1 and 2, is urging its mem- 
bers to accept the invitation of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association at Old Point 
Comfort, Va., on December 6, 7 and 8. 

Peter Carroll, general manager of the 
Cleveland Transfer Co., died at his home in 
Cleveland on September 29. 

A. E. Campbell has been appointed assist- 
ant manager for the Boston Terminal Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Syracuse, N. Y., suburban expressmen 
met in that city on October 1 for the purpose 
of settling on a general terminal. 

Lyon Fireproof Storage Co. has started 
work on its seven-story reinforced concrete 
warehouse at 1950 South Vermont Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Cal. The building will be 80 
feet square. There will be an elevator to 
the roof, where a room for the treatment of 
rugs by gas will be built. The building will 
cost in the neighborhood of $43,000. 

American Pig Iron Storage Warrant 
Co., 68 William Street, New York City, is 
distributing a small pamphlet containing the 
new Uniform Warehouse Receipt Law. 

Mutual Warehouse Co., Montgomery, 
Ala., lost thirty-five bales of cotton in a fire 
on October 10. 

The following new members have been 
elected to the New York Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association: Binyon Transfer & 
Storage Co., 265 West Fifteenth Street, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; City Transfer Co., Tampa, 
Fla.; The Quackenbush Warehouse Co., 4-21 
Cliff Street, Scranton, Pa.; Scoby Fireproof 
Storage Co., 316 North Medina Street, San 
Antonio, Tex.; William Young, 230 First 
Street, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Peekskill Trans- 
fer & Storage Co., 1600 Main Street, Peeks- 
kill, N. Y.; John E. Withers Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., Scaggs Bldg., Miami, Fla.; Com- 
mercial Truck & Storage Co., Nineteenth and 
Tacoma, Wash.; McFall 
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OIL CITY, PA. 





Carnahan Transfer & Storage 
COMPANY » 


STORAGE AND PACKING 





PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 





Parkersburg Transfer & 
Storage Co. 
101-113 ANN STREET 
Distributing and Forwarding Agents 
Track in Building 





PHILADELPHIA 





CITIZENS’ EXPRESS COMPANY 
Theo. Gabrylewitz 
Drayman—Shipper—Distributor 
HEAVY HAULING 


Parcel Delivery Auto Delivery 
31 North Sixth Street 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Haugh & Keenan 
Storage & Transfer Company 


Center and Euclid, East End 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





HOEVELER 
Warehouse Company 


Movers and Storers 


4073-4075 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Weber Express & Storage Co. 
4620 Henry Street 


GENERAL 
HAULIN 


Moving, Packing and Storing 
of Furniture and Pianos 





MURDOCH 
Storage & Transfer Co. 
Successor to 
W. A. Hoeveler Storage Company 


Office and Warehouses 
546 NEVILLE STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





EXPRESS AND 


J. O’NEIL, STORAGE 


813 W. Diamond Street, Northside 


Unsurpassed Facilities for Storing 
Handling, Transferring and 
Forwarding Goods 


alia 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 





UNION STORAGE CO.., 


Liberty and Second Avenue 
GENERAL, COLD AND BONDED STORAGE 
TRANSFERRING AND FORWARDING 





PORTLAND, ME. 





Chase Transfer Company 
General Forwarding Agents 


Eastern Steamship Company, Maine Steamship 
Company, Grand Trunk Railway 


Special Attention to Carload Consignment 





PORTLAND, ORE. 





Northwestern Transfer Co. 
64 and 66 Front Street 


GENERAL FORWARDING AGENTS 


Special Attention Given to ‘‘Pool’’ Cars 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Central Storage Warehouse 


STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTING 
PACKING, CARTING, SHIPPING 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Columbia Transfer Company 


Special attention given to the 
distribution of carload freight 


Depots: 
St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, II. 





WORCESTER, MASS. 





METROPOLITAN STORAGE 
COMPANY 


Storage for Household Goods 
and Merchandise 


Carload Consignments Solicited 
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Transfer & Storage Co., 707 Sixth Avenue, 
Wichita Falls, Tex.; Fred G. Widdis Trans- 
fer & Storage Co., Third Street, Alpina, Mich.; 
Duluth Van & Storage Co., 18 Fourth Avenue 
West, Duluth, Minn. 

Chester W. Shry, the Ford transfer man, 
has leased the storeroom at 6033 Pasadena 
Avenue at Garvanza, Cal., and intends to fix 
it up as a first-class transfer and express office. 


Holford & Son, who have conducted the 
Stayton Transfer Line at Stayton, Ore., have 
sold the business to Hamman & Stout, who 
_ will conduct the business hereafter. 


| 





Buffalo Delivery Co. warehouse and barns 
at Niagara and Jersey Streets, Buffalo, N. Y., 
were damaged to the extent of $500 in a fire 
that was caused by defective wiring on 
October 13. 


Depenthal Truck & Storage Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, recently performed the ex- 
ceptionally large moving job of transferring 
the office equipment of the Willys-Overland 
Co. from the company’s old to the new offices. 
The material moved consisted of office equip- 
ment for 900 clerks and executives. The 
Depenthal company used ten teams, three 
'foremen and forty helpers on the job all the 
time, commencing the job at 4 P. M. on 
| Friday, October 6, and working till midnight, 
| beginning again at 6 o’clock Saturday morn- 
‘ing and working until midnight, starting 
| again at 7 o’clock Sunday morning and finish- 
ing the job at 6 P. M. that day. The contract 
called for everything to be in shape for the 
office employees to go to work Monday 
morning. 

Butte Transfer & Storage Co. has been 
incorporated to do business at Butte, Mont., 
with a capital stock of $25,000. 

Hamman Bros., Decatur, IIl., has pur- 
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ae Moving Cover 
Canvas Goods 
Covers of All Kinds 


LOADING PADS 


Twine and Rope 
Get Our Prices 


WM. A. IDEN CO. 


564 Washington Blvd., Chicago, III. 











The 


Shoes 


So named because § 
they cost lessthan rub- 
ber filled shoes and last 
longer. Fit hot or cold. 
While horses shod with 
rubber padsand rubber 
filled shoes were fall- 
ing right and left dur- 
ing the sleet of Decem- 
ber, 1915, on Market 
Street, Philadelphia, wood block pavements, those shod 
with the broad heel fiber shoe went along as if on a dirt 
road. This isa fact attested to by the drivers of the 
horses. How does that strike you ? 


Send for further information. 


JOHN H. WIESTNER, Mfer. 


3554-56 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLI 
KINDS OF PAVEMENTS 


LASTS LONGER THAN RVBBER 
PADS «~o COST LESS 





Patented. 








chased from the Meuller, Platt & Wheeland 
Co. a large part of the old furniture factory at 
the corner of William Street and Broadway, 
Decatur. The property secured by the 
Hamman Bros. is about 411 by 280. Offices 
of the Hamman Bros. will be in the Broadway 
and William Street corner. The two brick 
buildings will be used for storage. In the 
open ground south will be erected sheds for 
wagons and horses. On the south line will be 
put up a blacksmith shop twice as big as the 
present one, a carpet cleaning plant and a 
storage house for carbide on the I. C. The 
firm is distributing agent for the American 
Carbide. Co. 


Mission Rock in San Francisco harbor has 
been selected as the site for a $3,000,000 | 
warehouse and terminal development by a_| 
group of the leading shipping and railroad | 
men of San Francisco. 


Lewis Truck & Storage Co., 52 Bates| 
Street, Detroit, Mich., has discontinued busi- | 
ness. Mrs. Mary Lewis, who conducted the | 
business for several years after her husband's | 
death, is well known among the members of 
the National Team & Motor Truck Owners’ | 
Association, having attended many of the) 
conventions. | 











Make sure you 
get The Cape- 
well nail. 










Dependable- « 


That just de- 
scribes Capewell 
horse nails. 

There’s a wonderful 
amount of strength in 
Capewell nails—they hold 
and hold and hold. 

Your heaviest horses—as 
well as the light ones—can be 
securely, safely and economically 


shod with 


The Capewell 
Horse Nail 


Not the cheapest nail regardless 
of quality but the best in the 
world at a fair price. 

All shoers can afford to use 
The Capewell—you can’t afford to 
have a substitute used. 


The Capewell Horse Nail Co. 
Hartford Conn. 
Leading Horse Nail Makers of the World 
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Another Service 


Until further notice, al] For Sale, 
Help Wanted, Positions Wanted and 
other similar advertisements, not 
exceeding forty words, will be pub- 
lished in three successive issues with- 
out charge. This offer applies only to 
individuals and firms actually en- 
gaged in the transfer and storage 
business who are paid subscribers of 
TRANSFER and StoraGE. We reserve 
the right to reject any advertisement. 
Advertisements may be worded so 
that replies go direct to advertisers 
or through our office. If answers are 
to come through our office kindly 
enclose 10 cents in stamps to cover 
cost of postage on replies forwarded 
to you. 














FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: Railroad transfer and city 


delivery business from railroad, also profitable 


trucking business. Will sell either half, as 


can be easily separated. Owner wishes to 


| retire. 
and STORAGE, 35-37 West 39thSt., 
City. 


| 


| 


Ohio. 
Open to fullest investigation. 


Address Box 117C, care TRANSFER 
New York 
Oct.—3t 





FOR SALE: Two three-story brick build- 
‘ings, connected, 40x90 and 30x115; R.R. 
siding along entire building and into same, 
| with storage now on hand. Will sell property 
on easy terms. Rent for a term of years, or 
‘will consider partner that is capable of 
| assuming management of the business. 
_Centrally located in one of the best cities in 
Business capable of large expansion. 
Property can 


'be purchased at one half its real value. 


Address W. 


H. Davis, 283 Main St., Ashta- 


bula, Ohio. Nov—3t 

















Two men delivered 17 pianos 
in one day with this truck. 





W. T. SLEIGHT MFG. CO. 


303 Wulsin Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 


The GGG Hame Fastener 


Guaranteed 








$4.00 Per Dozen, Delivered 


If your dealer won’t supply you we will, but prefer to 





FOR SALE | 


| have you ask your dealer first. 
| “The G G G”’ is stamped on every Fastener 


FOR SALE: Two (2) large four-story); FORSALE: Controlling interest or a part 
brick warehouses in good southern town. | interest in the best transfer, storage and| GGG Metal Stamping Co. 
Now successfully run by owner. Want to| teaming business in Southern California. 
retire. Will sell at a bargain. Has the | (Incorporated). Fully equipped in every line. Warren, Pa. 
highest class trade in the city. Finest teams | This is a great chance for a live one. For 
and wagons. Everything in good condition. ; particulars, address D. B. Furlow, 809-11 
(Will trade for renting property or sell on | Fairview Ave., South Pasadena, Cal. 














easy terms.) Owner, Box 115 M, Trans- Nov—3t 
FER and ns 35 West 39th St., New 
York, Sept. —3t 








FOR SALE: General transfer business in 


FOR SALE: Fine, half-panelled Furni- | a busy city of 15,000. Horses and auto trucks. 


ture Van, 16 feet long, mounted on 3-ton|Address Box 118B, c/o TransFer_ and 
Standard chassis. Has electric lights and ee 35-37 W. 39th St., ~~ —_ 
. Y. ov—3t 


built-in cab. Guaranteed as good as new. 
Must be seen to be appreciated. Price, 
$2,500.00. Address, Edward Broch, Bridge- 


port, Conn. 











FOR SALE: Old established, profitable 
transfer business. Inventories at $11,500.00 
but must sell. Therefore will consider $6,- 
500.00 cash for entire equipment, good will, 
trade, etc. Includes 25 horses, 46 freight 
wagons, sleighs, harness tools, office equip- 
ment, etc. Columbian Transfer Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Oct.—3t 


READ 


“ANOTHER 
SERVICE” 


ON 
THIS PAGE 


7 STYLES END TRUCKS 
2 STYLES SILL TRUCKS 
PIANO HOISTS 
PIANO COVERS 
WAGON STRAPS 











FOR SALE: An established Storage and 
Express business. For particulars, address 
Wm. Heald & Co., 620 Baltic Ave., Atlantic 
City, N. J. Oct.—t 


Would you care for a circular ? 


SELF-LIFTING PIANO TRUCK CO. 


FINDLAY, OHIO 








FOR SALE: A first-class transfer and 
storage business in a growing city. Address 
Box 116], TRANSFER and eee 

ct.—3t 
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Worth the Money 


TRANSFER and STORAGE 
periodical has been brought 
to realize 1t 1s worth more 
money and, like everything 
else, 1s increasing its price. 
But at double the price, no 
man in the moving business 
can afford to do without it, 
providing he understands 
English and his responsibil- 
itles. 

— FE. Simmons, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
November 7th issue of Moving. 


UNUOUUVUURUAUUTVARUUTUUUUTVULANUUU UU 


TRANSFER AND STORAGE 


| 
| 


TRANSFER = STORAGE 


INNATE 


E believe that all of our readers 

will agree, with Mr. Simmons, 
that TRANSFER and STORAGE is worth 
$2 for twelve issues. The $2 price, 
however, will not go into effect till 
January Ist. 


N the meantime, the special offer 

made toour readers inthe October 
issue holds good. By sending us $2 
now, your subscription will be ex- 
tended two years from its present 
date of expiration. 


O matter when your present 

subscription expires then, this 
change in price need not affect you 
for two years. You will save $2 by 
filling out the coupon below and 
returning it to us with a $2 bill or 
your check. A receipt for two years’ 
subscription, showing date of ex- 
piration, will be sent you. 


ILIUULUUULEEUTEUATEUTEUAUATAU UT 


35-37 West 39th Street, New York City 1916 


Enclosed is $2.00 to extend %” subscription 2 years from its 


present date of expiration as per your special offer in the November issue. 


Name. 











Address 
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ex ® NEW BRUNSWICK 
or = 


(TRING ANY WHERE 





‘TRUCKS 


RANSPORTATION work 
requires an, equipment 
adaptable to handling various 








ss PéHe 
World’s Carriers 


A Monthly Record of the 
Carrying Trades of 
the World 


Official Organ jin Great Britain of the 

Master Carman and Cartage Contractor, 

Carrier, Removal Contractor, Shipping 

and Forwarding Agent, Foreign Carrier, 
Haulage Contractor 


Annual Subscription Price 
Including Year Book and Diary 


$2.00 


83, 84, 85 Farringdon Street 
London, E. C. 





assorted freight. The 5% ton 
MACK iljustrated above, is 
used in a regular daily express 





service between New York and 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


You will note the center side 
hinged panel which permits 
loading or unloading of articles 
from either side, as well as from 
the rear of the body. 


This type of all slat body reduces 
weight and makes it possible to 
carry a greater amount of pay- 
ing freight, while the side cur- 
tains afford absolute protection 
in all kinds of weather. 


Complete line—1, 114, 2, 3%, 5,5%, 6%, 
714 tons. Tractor trailers 5 to 15 tons. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR CO. 
64th Street & West End Avenue 
New York 











COMMERCIAL TRUCK CHASSIS 


) on 


1 SIR Re ne 50 ance pc TOI, 


| TW fe 


® 
a 





18 ft. Wheel Base 3-1/2 ton size 








Guaranteed in NEW CHASSIS CONDITION 


In your 


VAN SERVICE 
Two Chasses for ONE Chassis PRICE 





Continental Motor 
Brown-Lipe Transmission 
Worm Drive 


McKeen Motor Car Co. - Omaha, Neb. 
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“The Low Expense Makes Them 
Especially Attractive 


OISE and success are not always synonymous. Van owners used to 
Nae they had to have a truck which could tear across the country 
at 20 miles per hour. Then they woke up to the fact that between 80% 
to 90% of their deliveries were made right in the city proper or to points 
less than 15 miles away. When they found that the Electric truck was 
particularly adapted to just this kind of concentrated work many of them 
boughtG.V. Electric Vans and began to save money over former methods. 











JULIUS KINDERMANN & SONS 


Absolutely Fireproof 
Storage Warehouses 


New York, Oct. 20, 1916. 


THe GENERAL VEHICLE Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN:—We take pleasure in 
adding our endorsement to the merits 
of General Vehicle trucks. 
We have now had two of them in 


‘ LA , : 
a i of 
é ~ : at — - — cre " 
almost daily use for the past three ae ' ~.. (+) LQ ~ nay 
years; they are in practically perfect . JU se a & wee _ 





condition, while the cost of mainte- 


_ 






nance has been insignificant. "IO, Ba dt 





The expense of operating the trucks ° z ee 
is also low enough to make them - . eae 
especially attractive to business houses —— te. 
using motor vehicles. ws Be Bon eh psi 
Wishing you continued success, we 
remain, 
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Yours very truly, b= 


JULIUS KINDERMANN &SONS, Inc. 
GEORGE KINDERMANN, President. 
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One of the 2-ton G. V. Vans operated by Julius Kindermann & Sons, New York 


The trend is all towards the Electric for city work. Several of our 
customers operate over 100 G. V. Electrics each. Just ask yourself, if a 
native in Siam can operate a G. V., why can’t one of your teamsters?P 
Remember, we serve 131 lines of business. 


Don’t fail to read Mr. Kindermann’s interesting letter above. We would like to 
send you our handsome catalogue No. 127, describing some of the thousands of 
G.V. Electrics in service. Write for this to-day and get posted on the reasons for 
the steady increase of Electrics, whether you are ready to buy yet or not. 





GENERAL VEHICLE COMPANY, Inc. 


General Office and Factory, Long Island City, New York 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
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ESTABLISHED 1866 
Manufacturers of 


HIGH GRADE VANS, 
TRUCKS AND 
TRANSFER WAGONS 





OUR REPUTATION 


is at the back of every wagon we make. Fifty years’ experi- 
ence has enabled us to study the Delivery Wagon proposition, 
and the fact that we are doing business today goes to show 
that our business is worth something Our wagons and trucks 
stand the wear and tear because we make them from honest 
materials. Send for our catalog before you order a Truck or 
Wagon from any one else and see what we have to offer. 


KOENIG & LUHRS WAGON CO. 
Quincy, Illinois 


THE NEW TYPE NEVER-SKID 


Causes Practically No Vibration 


Will Not 
Cut Tires 


Cannot Foul 
Drive Chains 


Easy to Attach 
and Detach 


Prevents Skidding 


Economical 


Safe, Certain and 
Most Important 
Will Give Traction 
on Slippery 

Highways 





WRITE TODAY FOR BOOKLET 


Never-Skid Manufacturing Co. 
122 Liberty Street New York 














Let Us 
SHOW YOU 


how to cut a big 
hole in the cost of 


COMPENSATION, 
LIABILITY, TEAMS 
AND AUTOMOBILE 


INSURANCE 





EMPLOYERS INDEMNITY 
EXCHANGE 


MARSHALL S. NEAL, Mgr. Warehouse Dept. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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“Digestion First 


Send for ‘‘Digestion First’’ booklet. 

A work of art pointing out the road 

to wealth. Presenting complete 

records of savings by others and a 
list of users you know. 


EXCEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


POTTERSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


Makers of the National Oat Crusher 
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TELEGRAM | — 


tal Telegraph-Cable Company (| ncorporated transmits and delivers this messa ge subject to the terms and co ed on the Back of this biank 





354i DESIGN PATENT He. 0620 


25 vn 11 Collect 405 p. m. Received 


Po Pittsburg, Pa. Apr. 18-16 “Pd” Branch where reply should be sent. 
“PROMPT SERVICE.” Home Phone 2577 





Louisville Pillow Co., 
Lou. Ky. 


Express twenty-four dozen Green Wagon Pads same 
as before 
Kaufmann's 
RUSH ANSWER OVER ‘‘POSTAL’’ 


To Branch 312 S. Floyd St. 
HOME PHONE 2577. 











This Rush Message from Pittsburg’s Biggest 
Department Store proves again that 


—Loupilco Furniture Pads— 


Are Indispensable to Safe, Clean, Economic Furniture Delivery 


Covered with heavy Drill, khaki color, filled with cotton and felted into one uniform 
batt. Stitched perfectly—no possibility of filling to separate. 
Size 68 x 80, $20.00 Dozen Size 52 x 68, $15.00 Dozen Size 36 x 68, $11.50 Dozen 


Loupilco Padded Covers for Beds 


Made same as Furniture Pads, khaki color only, one size to fit standard 4 ft. 6 in. bed. 
For Head Boards, $3.00 Each For Foot Boards, $1.75 Each - Per Set, $4.75 
TERMS:—2% 10 days, net 30 days, F. O. B. Louisville ~ 








Name printed free on lots of 
dozen or more if requested. 


Guarantee oa as Te iT Y, VA 


y 
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If Loupilco Pads and Covers do 
not prove satisfactory in every {a= aha ee a a 
ss t 7, ; ‘ . :' 


respect, return them at our ex- NV NSH a =) 


pense. 


LOUISVILLE PILLOW COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


360 East Market Street LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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7208 Euclid Av. 











Fireproof 
Storage Co 








Come-back orders! Neal Storage 
Company finds Packard motor trucks so 
efficient that it has bought them three times 


Clean transportation — proot 


against delays—equal to any 
distance—good for twenty-four 
hours a day —is a necessity in the 
storage and transfer business. 
Not only to meet emergencies 
but also to handle rush seasons. 


In building its reputation the 
Neal Company of Cleveland has 
found its dependence on Pack- 
ard motor trucks fully sustained. 

‘*‘We take pleasure,’’ says 
C. J. Neal, Treasurer, ‘‘in com- 
mending the excellent service 
received from our Packards. 


‘*Our satisfaction and confi- 
dence in your equipment has 
led us to place two re-orders. 
And we feel that in the future, 
when we make additions, they 
will be Packard trucks. 

‘The service received from 
the local Packard branch has 
been all that could be desired. ”’ 

Packard truck sales are large- 
ly re-orders, based on actual 
earnings. Let our haulage ex- 
perts help you cut costs and in- 
crease profits. “Phone the near- 
est branch—or write Detroit. 


Ask the man who owns one 
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CHAINLESS 
TRUCKS 
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PREST-O-GRIPS 


For All Makes and Sizes of Trucks 


with SINGLE or DUAL SOLID TIRES 








When it storms the 
cross chains are hooked 
on in a minute at any 
time and at any place. 
They are always ready 
for service at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 


They are readily at- 
tached and when the 
weather is fair the 
cross chains are quickly 
unhooked and conveni- 
ently carried along in 
the tool box. 














PREST-O-GRIPS last 
long, positively stay on 
the wheel and do not 
break. 


PREST-O-GRIPS will 
not injure your tires as 
other chains will. 











PREST-O-GRIPS on wheel of 
3 Ton Kelly Truck 


THE ROWE CALK COMPANY 


PLANTSVILLE, CONN. 









































NILES Motor TRUCKS 


ARE IDEAL FOR THE TRANSFER BUSINESS 





Sold Direct 


GENER At HAULING CONTR ACTOR S 


DOUGLAS TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. | 


a 


DOUGLAS HAS TWO IN PITTSBURGH 


HE above two ton Niles Truck is our standard moving job and we have them 

in use among leading concerns in many cities both singly and in fleets. The 

body is 12 ft. long back of seat, it is 62 inches wide between panels, allowing 
a piano to be loaded crosswise, the standards are removable, yet held firmly in place 
when set up. All necessary tying hooks and knobs are furnished, and the compart- 
ment cab permits the seating of three men and chauffeur. The compartment above 
driver can be used for carrying delicate bric-a-brac, burlap, etc. 


CHASSIS ONLY $1875.00 F. 0. B., NILES, O. 
. Eliminates the dealer or middleman and saves you the 
Our Selling P lan usual dealer’s commission on your original investment. 
ASK FOR BOOKLET ‘‘SERVICE and the MARKETING of MOTOR TRUCKS” 


|EDMA 
be neh That a Quality Points 
TRANSFER oy , Ll NG. gr Piedip Continental Motor, Timken- 
TAXICAB CO. wi SAU MOVING ing David Brown Worm Axle— 
ot rte a (mae 2 isa Timken Bearings throughout. 
Youncstown 0. Gemmer Steer, Eiseman Mag- 
neto, Stromberg Carburetor, 
Covert Transmission, Borg & 
Beck Clutch, Etc. Gas Head 
Lights with Instant Lighters, 
Hubodometer and Other 
Equipment included in Price. 
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FRIEDMAN HAS THREE IN YOUNGSTOWN 








THE NILES CAR & MANUFACTURING CO., NILES, O., U. S. A. 





























